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HENRY CLAY FRICK 
BUILDER AND INDIVIDUALIST ' 
BY THE EDITOR 


PRIMARILY Henry Clay Frick was a great builder— 
one of the foremost in that generation which produced the 
most constructive group in the history of the Republic. 
It is frequently remarked that his monument is the mag- 
nificent gift to the people of this imperial city and to the 
millions throughout the country who are our constant 
visitors. Surely none could be finer or more permanently 
inspiring. But when the other night I came through the 
mountains of his native State and my eyes were blinded 
by the miles of furnaces emblazoning the results of his 
genius, toil and faith, I felt that there was another quite 
as impressive. 

How did it happen? How was this marvelous acquire- 
ment of wealth and power achieved in a short half century? 

Not by luck assuredly. It is difficult to recall the name 
of a man in whose success chance played so small a part. 
No advantage whatever was his beyond that which he him- 
self had created by rigid application to details, theoretical 
and practical, which gave him the mastery of his vocation. 
But that sufficed. Of all those who swarmed over the 
Pennsylvania hills, but one was fully equipped to perceive 
and grasp the great opportunity when it appeared; but 
one possessed the essential knowledge of craft; the resource- 
fulness to avail of its offering; the intrepid spirit to urge 
him on and on, while others were succumbing to impa- 
tience and despair. 

From a speech to the Pennsylvania Society of New York. 
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Others there were who remained steadfast to the end 
and won their rewards, but none can rise from a perusal 
of the fascinating narratives of that period of mingled 
hope and doubt without realizing that his was the pres- 
cient, the inspiring, the resolute, the dominant spirit to 
which their faith was pinned. One can but marvel at the 
tenacity which made possible the achievement. And a 
glow of pride suffuses the faces of us all when we reflect 
that it was our country, our free and just Republic, that 
not only held open the door of opportunity to the penni- 
less lad, but guaranteed by her laws and customs the per- 
manent possession of all—whether thousands, millions, or 
if it had been so, billions—that skill and energy produced. 

The success of Henry Clay Frick was a triumph of 
individualism, an exemplification of the wisdom of con- 
ferrin a the maximum of capacity the maximum of 
reward. It could never have been achieved in a State held 


in communal bondage. Like brains and like energizing 
forces doubtless are stored in the heads and hearts of 
thousands of human beings whose environment holds their 
ossessors as with bands of steel in the clutch of mediocrity. 
he incentive lacking, the spirit refuses to exert itself and 
disuse performs its inevitable function as the most potent 


agency of decay. If the individual accomplishment of but 
one man were at stake, there would be comparatively little 
cause to give heed to the growing Socialistic tendencies in 
America. But vastly more than the success of one or of 
scores or hundreds or thousands is concerned. The future 
of the entire human race is in the balance. History proves 
conclusively that the only hope of the mass is the develop- 
ment of able individuals. ithdraw ten thousand best 
minds from any country and you would atrophy the 
nation. Deprive the ego of the hope of distinctive reward 
and you not only wither pom ambition, but effectually 
dam the stream of natural progression. 

The lesson to be drawn from the notable success of this 
pioneer is stern resistance of un-American tendencies whose 
fulfilment would render impossible like achievements by 
others in the future. 7 

Mr. Frick personified self-determination. Of all those 
who comprised that group of builders of commercial 
America he was the most intense individualist. He believed 
in the open shop for men and he established it. He also 
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believed in the open shop for nations and lent his powerful 
aid to the establishment of that. He was for America, 
first, last and always. The land contained no truer patriot, 
no more devoted lover of his country. 

One phase of Mr. Frick’s nature as I knew him in his 
later years was one rarely recognized by any except those 
with whom he was upon intimate terms. That was his 
extreme gentleness. The charm of his manners was no 
affectation; it was innate and, just as surely as his expres- 
sions of conviction were sincere, there was nothing false 
either in or about him. He never doubted for a moment 
the truth of what he believed. He never appeared to be 
something that he was not. There was never missing for 
long from his eyes the glint of the appreciative humor 
that lay behind those mirrors of his heart. He was not 
shy. He was simply modest. All know that he detested 
ostentation of any kind, but whatever he did in his social 
no less than in his business life he did to the limit of his 
capacity. 

In the course of the last game of golf I played with him 
a very short time ago he somewhat unexpectedly won 
several holes in succession and-turning to me he remarked 


with a slightly quizzical look in his eyes: “ I am beginning 
to suspect that you are letting up on me.” My answer was 
to the effect that, although as he must have noted and as 
I was painfully aware, my alleged game was subject to 
much variation, I always played as well as I could. “So 
do I,” was the er response and then, after an instant, 


he added quietly, “I always have. I have always done 
everything as well as I could. It is the only way.” 

Now the chief development of this method was a power 
of concentration such as has seldom been the possession of 
any man. Whatever the matter in hand might be, Mr. 
Frick, invariably and without apparent effort, not only 
subordinated but put wholly out of consideration all other 
subjects and purposes. Doubtless this was the effect to a 
large degree of arduous self-training, but even so I doubt 
if the process was difficult. He was wholly natural. 

And he was absolutely fearless. The quality which he 
exemplified on the day in 1892 when he walked from his 
house to his office immediately upon his partial recove 
from a murderous assault, unarmed and unprotected, 
through crowds of angry men, he retained to his dying 
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day. There was never a time since i knew him when one 
bent upon assassination could not have reached him with- 
out the slightest difficulty. His ways were known and they 
seldom varied. He never took the slightest precautions 
and never would permit others to do so. I do not think 
he was fatalistic; he simply did not think about it, and if 
he had he would have disdained to acknowledge even to 
himself apprehensions of personal danger. Whatever else 
may be thought or said of Mr. Frick “ take him for all 
in all, he was a man.” 

His attitude with respect to his vast accumulations 
was as individual as his character. What he had earned 
and fairly won was his, to do with what he pleased, and 
he would brook no interference; but when it came to doing, 
no conception could surpass his in generosity and complete- 
ness of fulfilment. Therein lies the secret of what has been 
pronounced the most wonderful will and testament ever 
devised by man. 

The question has been raised as to why he made no 
public distribution during his life time. The answer, I 
think, although only a deduction, is easy. He would do 
nothing which might appear as a means of currying pop- 
ular acclaim. His private contributions to alleviate suffer- 
ing, notably during the great war, were lavish, but publica- 
tion was never permitted. 

As to the war itself, he was a staunch upholder of the 
Allies from the beginning and stood ready to support his 
own country in every way possible. One day he showed 
exasperation far beyond his wont at the complaining of one 
of his rich acquaintances. He said nothing at the time, but 
on his way home from the golf links he spoke like this: 

“ T cannot understand a man like that. He never earned 
any money in his life. He inherited half of it and the coun- 
try doubled that. Now when his country is in per.! he 
complains. [lis precious income indeed He ought to 
welcome the opportunity to return in part what he has 
received not only from his income but from his principal 
if necessary. I will not play with that man again.” 

His theory of personal responsibility was unusual, to 
say the least, perhaps unique. He held the present cor- 
porate system faulty in this respect, that it too often de- 
prives the real owners of control of their own properties 
and vests it in executives holding slight interests. Only 
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those possessing large shares are in a position to protect 
the small investors. He regarded himself as in effect a 
trustee for hundreds of thousands and never for a moment 
did he relax his vigilance. When occasionally rumors of 
remarks to the effect that there was never a man who kept 
so busy watching his money he would laugh prseer and 
say: ‘“ That is natural to think, of course. I certainly do 
keep busy. But I wonder why —— fail to realize that 
it would not make a particle of difference to a man as rich 
as I am what became of these companies, whether they 
ever declared another dividend or not or even kept out of 
bankruptcy. Does it seem reasonable to suppose that I 
would leave this place [he was on the North Shore] and 
my golf and companions and keep jogging back and forth 
between here and New York simply to add to my fortune? 
Of course, yer I might say to the contrary would be 
misconstrued and I would not utter a word, nor permit 


anybody else to do so, but it happens that I must look after 
the interests of others not as well off as I am—and I get 
my greatest satisfaction out of doing it as well as I can.” 
nd he kept the faith. I have no doubt that he would 
have lived ten years longer if he had not. But he kept on 


to the last, a veritable engine, constantly going, always 
rushing either in mind or body or both and allowing prac- 
tically no time at all for full relaxation. 

Perhaps the most appealing attribute of Mr. Frick was 
his love for little children. It was as true as the steel with 
which his name is indissolubly associated and it was un- 
failing. If, moreover, at any moment proof were required 
of the sincerity of his feeling it appeared invariably in the 
instant acceptance and response which sprang from the 
unerring instinct of the little ones themselves. Surely no 
finer tribute to the character of a strong man could be 
desired or is conceivable. 

To that just recognition I would add simply that despite 
the delight of his companionship recognized by all who 
knew him, not until he was gone did those who were closest 
to him realize how much they loved him. 

His last words spoken quietly after taking a glass of 
water were, “I think now I can go to sleep.” 

When I read those words I could not but recall that 
majestically beautiful line from Tennyson: 

GOD'S FINGER TOUCHED HIM AND HE SLEPT. 
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MARSE HENRY’S BOOK 


THOSE admirers of Marse Henry who cherish him in 
memory as our greatest slinger of editorial English, as a 
great master of political invective and personal satire and 
every last cosmic weapon of the editorial pen, will be 
amazed and nonplussed when they first dip into these engag- 
ing volumes. Here is an Olympian chatting in the shade 
of his fig-tree on mellow summer afternoons. Enmity, bat- 
tle, wars, causes, slaughter-houses, bloody shirts, open 
graves, chasms, challenges, issues, are all but forgotten. 
When they recur they are hardly more than a background 
for personal anecdotes, for — descriptions, for ways 
and manners and music and poker playing and food and 
friendship, the real stuff of life. 

In much of the great doings in our history for the past 
half century Marse Henry played a speaking ar often a 
leading part. If he wished, these volumes might have been 
crammed with the sort of revelations that some george 
raphers consider their chief substance—history is set right 
in a number of utterly important details and the “ lies 
agreed upon” flourish as before. Not so here. The Col- 
= knows better and, we give a guess, has his heart else- 
where. 

Not interested in politics, in setting it down cor- 
rectly, this Kentucky editor who breathed and lived and 
wrote politics decade after decade? Well, of course, inter- 
ested—but far more interested in the people of the show, 
and in the whole larger scene of which political mouthing, 
for all its conspicuous clatter, forms only one minor theme. 

Nor does this seem a late reaction, the hindsight of a 
man nearing his fourscore of years. It is a theme running 
throughout, dropped in a phrase here and a moment of sen- 
tentiousness there, and above all expressed in the whole 
character of the book. Politics was part of his profession; 
but he never lost his perspective in it, never, in his wildest 
moments of success or failure, backed it with all his hopes. 
“ There is nothing sentimental about the actualities of Gov- 
ernment, much as public men seek to profit by arousing the 
passions of the people. Government is a hard and fast and 
dry reality. At best statesmanship can only half do the 
things it would.” He is writing this of current problems 
too, concerning which his beliefs are notoriously difficult 
to confine to parliamentary language. 
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Almost every political tragedy, of disillusionment, 
of failure, of lost causes, of failing heroes, known to man, 
befell Marse Henry. The list is an appalling one. He was 
born in 1840, “ my year for Democrats.” A Unionist, 
a strong opponent of secession, he was forced, like so many 
other Southerners, to cast his lot with what he felt was a 
mistaken and losing cause; a prime mover in the celebrated 
72 campaign that ended in the Greeley fiasco; a disillu- 
sioned critic of the only two presidents his party has elected 
since the Civil War—here was enough to sour any human 
heart. Yet if ever there was a soul that stayed sweet, that 
fought political battles with every adjective known to the 
dictionary yet kept sense of humor, sense of fact and never 
let his faith in the world be destroyed by the vagaries of 
individuals or parties, here is that soul. You cannot become 
an Olympian suddenly at seventy-eight. Mellowness, sweet- 
ness, common-sense were born in the Colonel and only 
ripened with the years. 

There is so much engaging anecdote in these two fat 
volumes—thank the Lord for the concreteness of the mat- 
ter—that the casual reader hardly realizes what rarely good 
history he is getting on the way. Not the history of polit- 
ical ideas directly, so much as the vivid characterization 
of great figures who represented ideas and personified the 
rightness and wrongness thereof. Marse Henry does put 
in his opinions frankly enough but it is by anecdote that he 
builds up his picture. The detachment of the true artist 
shows here. Of pen portraits there are dozens that would 
be hard to improve on, some sketches, some full length por- 
traits, built up by much relation. In none does liking or 
friendship blur the outline. You feel the warmth of the 
admiration—or the warmth of the dislike. But the facts 
are the facts. They are presented with a rare knack of 
characterization and somehow the result is, you feel, the 
truth. There never was a better demonstration of the fact 
that not from the neutral does the truth of history or the 
truth of anything come. We know that there isn’t a neutral 
corpuscle in Colonel Watterson’s blood. Yet he gives you 
his best friend or his worst enemy to the life. 

ust as a literary feat of this character, the presentation 
of Horace Greeley and Carl Schurz, rank among the very 
best in the book. Schurz enters the book and leaves it 
several times. There is no connected exposition of him; 
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or any narrative of his life; or any attempt at final judg- 
ment. You get several pictures, much anecdote, some 
praise, some criticism, all intensely personal. And the net 
result is perhaps the fairest judgment of Schurz yet writ- 
ten. With Greeley it is the same. The feat almost con- 
verts one to a theory of relativity as applied to history— 
that the best way to see Greeley or Schurz, for instance, is 
to see how they affected Marse Henry. 

It is in connection with the famous Cincinnati Conven- 
tion of 1872 that the Greeley-Schurz tale begins. This 
whole episode is one of the solid achievements of the book. 
It makes one wish that Colonel Watterson had seen fit to 
treat all of his convention participations with the same 
detail. A Southern man and a Confederate soldier, a 
Democrat by conviction and inheritance, he “had been 
making in Kentucky an uphill fight for the acceptance of 
the inevitable:” 

The line of cleavage between the old and the new South I had 
placed upon the last three amendments to the Constitution, naming them 
the Treaty of Peace between the Sections. The negro must be invested 
with the rights conferred upon him by these amendments, however 
mistaken and injudicious the South might think them. The obsolete 
Black Laws instituted during the slave régime must be removed from 
the statute books. The negro, like Mohammed’s coffin, swung in mid- 
air. He was neither fish, flesh nor fowl, nor good red herring. For 
our own sake we must habilitate him, educate and elevate him, make 
him, if possible, a contented and useful citizen. Failing of this, free 
government itself might be imperiled. 


The Confederate soldiers Watterson had behind him. 
They were tired of futile fighting and to them the war was 
over. But, especially in Kentucky there were old Union 
Democrats and Union Whigs who clung to slavery anc 

roposed to win in politics what had been lost in battle. 

hese men controlled the political machinery of the State 
and they regarded Watterson as an impudent upstart—he 
was then thirty-two years old. So it was a ticklish adven- 
ture that the young editor of the newly combined Courier- 
Journal undertook in marching upon the Cincinnati assem- 
blage of discontented Republicans and independents. It 
was a strange crew: 

A livelier and more variegated omnium-gatherum was never 
assembled. They had already begun to straggle in when I arrived. 


There were long-haired and spectacled doctrinaires from New England, 
spliced by short-haired and stumpy emissaries from New York—mostly 
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friends of Horace Greeley, as it turned out. There were brisk 
Westerners from Chicago and St. Louis. If Whitelaw Reid, who had 
come as Greeley’s personal representative, had his retinue, so had 
Horace White and Carl Schurz. There were a few rather overdressed 
persons from New Orleans brought up by Governor Warmouth, and a 
motley array of Southerners of every sort, who were ready to clutch 
at any straw that promised relief to intolerable conditions. The full 
contingent of Washington correspondents was there, of course, with 
charpened eyes and pens to make the most of what they had already 
begun to christen a conclave of cranks. 


It was a group of rare editorial ability that ran the con- 
vention——or, rather ran it up to the break to Greeley. 
Samuel Bowles, Murat Halstead, Horace White and 
Henry Watterson foregathered at one hotel with Schurz; 
and Whitelaw Reid was added to insure the Tribune’s sup- 
port. When a boom for a disapproved candidate reached 
town the Quadrilateral wired scathing editorials to their 
several papers, all of which carefully reprinted the same 
morning in Cincinnati, killed the boomlet a borning: 

We were, like the Mousquetaires, equally in for fighting and foot- 
racing, the point with us being to get there, no matter how; the end— 
the defeat of the rascally machine politicians and the reform of the 
public service—justifying the means, I am writing this nearly fifty 
years after the event and must be forgiven the fling of my wisdom at 
my own expense and that of my associates in harmless crime. 


It was a wild gathering. ‘“ Coherence was the missing 
ingredient. Not a man jack of them was willing to com- 
mit or bind himself to anything.” Schurz presided. And 
all went on schedule and the nomination of Adams seemed 
assured, was assured had the Quadrilateral forced the vote 
when the moment offered. But they were young and over- 
confident. Next day the name of Greeley was thrown into 
the ring, and Schurz, stoical, lethargic,—“ the most indus- 
trious and the least energetic man I have ever worked with,” 
in words quoted from Joseph Pulitzer—let the stampede 
zo forward without a word to hinder. The Quadrilateral 
was “knocked into a cocked hat.” There was a dinner by 
Whitelaw Reid but it was far from a convivial success: 

Horace White looked more than ever like an iceberg, Sam Bowles 
was diplomatic but ineffusive, Schurz was as a death’s head at the 
board ; Halstead and I through sheer bravado tried to enliven the feast. 
But they would none of us, nor it, and we separated early and sadly, 
reformers hoist by their own petard. 


Yet at first it seemed as if all was not lost, for Greeley 
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caught on amazingly. The people rose tohim. “ The sen- 
timental, the fantastic and the paradoxical in human nature 
had to do with this.” The South was enthusiastic; for 
Greeley had signed the bail bond of Jefferson Davis, “ the 
first hand stretched out to the South from the enemy’s 
camp.” Let us quote Colonel Watterson’s generous and 
accurate estimate of Greeley in passing: 


He was a queer old man; a very medley of contradictions ; shrewd 
and simple; credulous and penetrating ; a master penman of the school 
of Swift and Cobbett; even in his odd picturesque personality whim- 
sically attractive; a man to be reckoned with where he chose to put his 
powers forth, as Seward learned to his cost. 

What he would have done with the Presidency had he reached it 
is not easy to say or surmise. He was altogether unsuited for official 
life, for which nevertheless he had a passion. But he was not so readily 
deceived in men or misled in measures as he seemed and as most people 
thought him. 

His convictions were emotional, his philosophy was experimental ; 
but there was a certain method in their application to public affairs. He 
gave bountifully of his affection and his confidence to the few who 
enjoyed his familiar friendship—accessible and sympathetic though not 
indiscriminating to those who appealed to his impressionable sensi- 
bilities and sought his help. He had been a good party man and was 
by nature and temperament a partisan. 


Schurz was deeply disgruntled. Before he could be got 
to the Greeley side a bridge had to be built in the shape of 
what was called the Fifth Avenue Hotel Conference to 
“ carry him across the stream which flowed between his dis- 
appointed hopes and aims and what appeared to him an 
illogical and repulsive alternative.” He sulked like 
Achilles and gave more trouble than any of the regular 
Democratic leaders. Yet when he yielded he did splendid 
work in the campaign. Says Colonel Watterson in a casual 


estimate here: 


His was a stubborn spirit not readily adjustable. He was a nobly 
gifted man, but from first to last an alien in an alien land. He once 
said to me, “ If I should live a thousand years they would still call me 
a Dutchman.” No man of his time spoke so well or wrote to better 
purpose. He was equally skillful in debate, an Gvermatch for Conkling 
and Morton, whom—especially in the French arms matter—he com- 
pletely dominated and outshone. As sincere and unselfish, as patriotic 
and as courageous as any of his contemporaries, he could never attain 
the full measure of the popular heart and confidence, albeit reaching its 
understanding directly and surely; within himself a man of sentiment 
who was not the cause of sentiment in others. He knew this and 


felt it. 
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How the Greeley campaign first flourished, seemed to 
be sweeping the country like a prairie fire, then faltered 
and presently ended in utter rout is very vividly retold. 
The pathos and tragedy of Greeley’s sudden end, with the 
campaign cheers still echoing, were not all lost in Marse 
Henry’s view. Out of defeat came something permanent 
and precious: 

The crank convention had builded wiser than it knew. That the 
Democratic Party could ever have been brought to the support of 
Horace Greeley for President of the United States reads even now like a 
page out of a nonsense book. That his warmest support should have 
come from the South seems incredible and was a priceless fact. His 
martyrdom shortened the distance across the bloody chasm; his coffin 
very nearly filled it. The candidacy of Charles Francis Adams or of Ly- 
man Trumbull meant a mathematical formula, with no solution of the 

roblem and as certain defeat at the end of it. His candidacy threw a 

ood of light and warmth into the arena of deadly strife; it made a more 
equal and reasonable division of parties possible; it put the Southern 
half of the country in a position to plead its own case by showing the 
Northern half that it was not wholly recalcitrant or reactionary; and 
it made way for real issues of pith and moment relating to the time 
instead of pigments of bellicose passion and scraps of ante-bellum 
controversy. 

In a word Greeley did more by his death to complete the work of 
Lincoln than he could have done by a triumph at the polls and the term 
in the White House he so much desired. 


These two pictures of Schurz and Greeley can hang in 
any portrait gallery. There is the warmest emotion in 
both, close personal friendship in the one, close political 
friendship in the other. Yet the features are sharp, the limi- 
tations are etched deep. Flainly the philosopher, the 
detached observer, never slept in the Colonel and never 
yielded his judgment to the most passionate pleadings of 
that warm young rebel heart that has never grown old. 

Just as a beautiful picture, a short story from real life, 
the reader will find the tale of The Major from Marseilles 
as amiable reading as is to be found in a long search of fic- 
tion. This engaging soul turned up in Louisville some 
twenty-five years ago, “a delightful composite of Tartarin, 
the Brigadier Gerard, with a dash of the Count of Monte 
Cristo.” His raiment was faultless when he first arrived 
in the metropolis of Kentucky. He wore a rose in his coat, 
he carried a delicate cane, and a most beautiful woman, his 
wife, hung upon his arm. He was a spendthrift with his 
quarterly allowance, and what to do between stipends? He 
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had been taught to do nothing, “ not even to play poker.” 
A restaurant was Colonel Watterson’s happy suggestion; 
and with his aid and countenance it grew and flourished, 
and great was the talk there in the small hours after the 
Journal had been put to bed: 

The Major’s most obvious peculiarity was that he knew every- 
thing and had been everywhere. If pirates were mentioned he flowered 
out at once into an adventure upon the sea; if bandits, on the land. If 
it was Wall Street he had a reminiscence and a scheme; if gambling, a 
hard-luck story and a system. There was no quarter of the globe of 
which he had not been an inhabitant. 

Once the timbered riches of Africa being mentioned, at once the 
Major gave us a most graphic account of how “ the old house ”’—for 
thus he designated some commercial establishment, which either had 
no existence or which he had some reason for not more particularly 
indicating—had sent him in charge of a rosewood saw mill on the 
Ganges, and, after many ups and downs, of how the floods had come 
and swept the plant away; and Rudolph Fink, who was of the party, 
immediately said, “ I can attest the truth of The Major’s story, because 
my brother Albert and I were in charge of some fishing camps at the 
mouth of the Ganges at the exact date of the floods, and we caught 
many of those rosewood logs in our nets as they floated out to sea.” 


Of the terrapin and Uncle Célestin and the tragedy of 
this amiable black sheep let the Colonel tell at his fireside 
length. We shall not spoil it by further quotation. 

e could wish much more of many men and episodes 
in these two fat volumes; we should like to keep the Col- 
onel at work indefinitely. We would know more of the all 
too briefly related White House poker game in the era of 
Grover Cleveland—before that great man was transmo- 
grified into “a stuffed prophet.” Just as a punishment we 
shall print the entire narrative of this episode in the pious 
hope that more arcana of that Administration may yet 
be revealed: 

Mr. Cleveland was fond—not overfond—of cards. He liked to 
lay the noble game at, say, a dollar limit—even once in a while for a 
ittle more—but not much more. And as Dr. Norvin Green was wont 

to observe of Commodore Vanderbilt, “ he held them exceedingly close 


to his boo-som.” 

Mr. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy, in his first administration, 
equally rich and hospitable, had often “the road gang,” as a certain 
group, mainly senators, was called, to dine, with the inevitable after- 
dinner soirée or séance. I was, when in Washington, invited to these 
parties. At one of them I chanced to sit between the President and 
Senator Don Cameron. Mr. Carlisle, at the time Speaker of the House 
—who handled his cards like a child and, as we all knew, couldn’t play 
a littlke—was seated on the opposite of the table. 
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After a while Mr. Cameron and I began “ blu ” the game—I 
recall that the limit was five dollars—that is, any back-raising 
each other, and whoever else happened to be in, without much or any 
regards to the cards we held. 

It chanced on a deal that I picked up a pat flush, Mr. Cleveland 
a pat full. The Pennsylvania senator and I went to the extreme, the 
President of course willing enough for us to play his hand for him. 
But the Speaker of the House persistently stayed with us and could 
not be driven out. 

When it came to a draw Senator Cameron drew one card. Mr. 
Cleveland and I stood pat. But Mr. Carlisle drew four cards. At 
length, after much banter and betting, it reached a show-down and, 
mirabile dictu, the Speaker held four kings! 

“ Take the money, Carlisle; take the money,” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent. “If ever I am President again you shall be Secretary of the 
Treasury. But don’t you make that four-card draw too often.” 

He was President again, and Mr. Carlisle was Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

This is clear and revelatory stuff. Given more of it we 
should have Cleveland to the life. But the Colonel is unsat- 
isfactory for once. He tackles his first Democratic Presi- 
dent a number of times, never with conviction. Perhaps, 
realizing the handicap of his contemporaneous criticism he 
is trying to be too fair. Yet he has no apologies to offer. 
To the contrary: 

Taken to task by thick and thin Democratic partisans for my 
criticism of the only two Democratic Presidents we have had since the 
War of Sections, Cleveland and Wilson, I have answered by asserting 
the right and duty of the journalist to talk out in meeting, flatly 
repudiating the claims as well as the obligations of the organ grinder 
they had sought to put on me, and closing with the knife grinder’s 
retort— 


Things have come to a hell of a pass 
When a man can’t wallop his own jackass. 


The nearest we come to detailed analysis is in a para- 
graph discussing the equipment which Cleveland brought 
to the White House. “ Assuredly no one of his predeces- 
sors had entered the White House so wholly ignorant of 
public men and national affairs.” Zachary Taylor com- 
monly receives this distinction. But he grew up in the 
army, was familiar with the party leaders and was by 
heredity a gentleman. The same was true of Grant. 
“Cleveland confessed himself to have had no social train- 
ing and he literally knew nobody.” 

There follows an illuminating anecdote of one Keiley 
whom the Virginia delegation backed for a minor consul- 
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ship. The President fell in love with him. “Consul be 
damned,” he said. “He is worth more than that,” and 
named him Ambassador to Vienna. It turned out that 
Mrs. Keiley was a Jewess and would not be received at 
court. Then he named him Ambassador to Italy; when it 
appeared that Keiley was an intense Roman Catholic and 
would be persona non grata at the Quirinal. Then Cleve- 
land dropped him; but by the effort of friends an appoint- 
ment as consul general at Cairo was obtained for him. All 
of which is cited to show the propensity of Grover Cleve- 
land to take sudden fancies. 

As a final comment upon the great quarrel with his 
first Democratic President, Colonel Watterson prints three 
letters, one from him to the President, the President’s reply, 
and his own last word. It must be confessed that President 
Cleveland’s letter has a lurching, opinionated, surly sound 
which leaves him much the worse for the exchange. Here 
are the final paragraphs of Colonel Watterson’s rejoinder: 


In answer to the ignorance of my service to the Democratic party, 
which you are at such pains to indicate—and, particularly, with 
reference to the sectional issue and the issue of tariff reform—lI might, 
if I wanted to be unamiable, suggest to you a more attentive perusal 
of the proceedings of the three national conventions which nominated 
you for President. 

But I purpose nothing of the sort. In the last five national con- 
ventions my efforts were decisive in framing the platform of the party. 
In each of them I closed the debate, moved the previous question and 
was sustained by the convention. In all of them, except the last, I was 
a maker, not a smasher. Touching what happened at Chicago, the 
present year, I had a right, in common with good Democrats, to be 
anxious; and out of that sense of anxiety alone I wrote you. I am 
sorry that my temerity was deemed by you intrusive and, entertaining 
a respectful protest against a ban which I cannot believe to be deserved 
by me, and assuring you that I shall not again trouble you in that way, 


I am, your obedient servant, 
HENRY WATTERSON. 


This was the end. Personal relations ceased, they did 
not speak as they passed by. “ He was a hard man to get 
on with,” drops the Colonel plaintively; and adds these few 


words of general criticism: 


Over-credulous, though by no means excessive, in his likes, very 
tenacious in his dislikes, suspicious withal, he grew, during his second 
term in the White House, exceedingly “high and mighty ” suggesting 
somewhat the “ stuffed prophet” of Mr. Dana’s relentless lambasting 
and verifying my insistence that he posed rather as an idol to be wor- 
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shiped, than a leader to be trusted and loved. He was in truth a 
strong man, who, sufficiently mindful of his limitations in the begin- 
ning, grew by unexampled and continued success overconfident and 
overconscious in his own conceit. He had a real desire to serve the 
country. But he was apt to think that he alone could effectively serve 
it. In one of our spats I remember saying to him “ You seem, Mr. 
President, to think you are the only pebble on the beach—the one 
honest and brave man in the party—but let me assure you of my own 
a that there are others.” His answer was, “Oh, you go 
to ” 


Let us hasten to add that Colonel Watterson has reserved 
his fire touching his second Democratic President, and his 
Book of Woodrow Wilson remains to be written. We 
hope and trust that it will be written. There are a few 
paragraphs tossed off casually at the end of these volumes 
that hint of what is to follow; and the general opinions of 
the Colonel upon this interesting topic are already abun- 
dantly of record. Here is the chief Woodrovian comment: 


In all that he does we can descry the schoolmaster who arrived 
at the front rather late in life. One needs only to go over the record 
and mark how often he has reversed himself to detect a certain mental 
and temperamental instability clearly indicating a lack of fixed or 
resolute intellectual purpose. This is characteristic of an excess in 
education; of the half-baked mind over-trained. The overeducated 
~— ane himself a doctrinaire when he is in point of fact only a 

ple. 

Of the League of Nations this is set down, not so inade- 
quate or insufficient as it may at first seem: 


I cannot too often repeat that the world we inhabit is a world 
of sin, disease and death. Men will fight whenever they want to fight, 
and no artificial scheme or process is likely to restrain them. It is 
mainly the costliness of war that makes most against it. But, as we 
have seen the last four years, it will not quell the passions of men or 
dull national and racial ambitions. 


The quotation before the last may be taken as evidence 
that despite the Olympian flavor of these generous volumes 
it is really our Marse Henry, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, and none other who is writing. There are other 
bits. Just for a casual picture of what might be considered 
a reasonably distasteful human being there are the sentences 
relating to Senator Pomeroy of Kansas, who, as it happened, 
was the original of Mark Twain’s “ Senator Dillworthy,” 
creator of that immortal phrase “ the old flag and an appro- 
priation.” The Colonel presents 
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“Old Pom,” as he had come to be called, whose oleaginous piety 
and noisy patriotism, adjusting themselvés with equal facility to the 
purloining of subsidies and the roasting of rebels, to prayer and land 
grants, had impressed themselves upon the Satirist of the Gilded Age 
as upon his immediate colleagues in Congress. He was a ruffle-shirted 
Pharisee, who affected the airs of a bishop, and resembled Cruik- 
shank’s pictures of Pecksniff. 


It was in a straight-shooting, straight-drinking era that 
the Colonel was born and learned his first creed. No won- 
der his English was always quick on the trigger and his aim 
of the best. The barbecue was still alive, men “ took their 
politics as their liquor, straight,” and Kentucky was just 
about the hottest political battlefield the world around. 
Yet right at the outset of the Colonel’s narrative of his boy- 
hood we come upon a back eddy of fact which will startle 
the conventional historians and their readers. The Colonel 
when a boy was dandled in the arms of General Jackson 
and he feels history owes a considerable reparation to Old 
Hickory for having represented him as a frontiersman with 
few graces: 

I shared when a young man the common belief about him. But 
there is ample proof of the error of this. From middle age, though 
he ever liked a horse race, he was a regular if not a devout church- 
man. He did not swear at all, “ by the Eternal” or any other oath. 
When he reached New Orleans in 1814 to take command of the army, 
Governor Claiborne gave him a dinner; and after he had gone Mrs. 
Claiborne, who knew European courts and society better than any 
other American woman, said to her husband: “Call that man a 
backwoodsman? He is the finest gentleman I ever met!” 


It is hard to believe that anyone so eater youthful 
as the Colonel harks back to these ancient figures. Yet he 
not only remembers General Jackson but was actually on 
the floor of the House of Representatives when an ex-Pre- 
sident of the United States was stricken there in 1848. He 
had many friends among the Representatives, but none bet- 
ter than a “little old bald-headed gentleman who was good 
to me and would put his arm about me and stroll with me 
across the rotunda to the Library of Congress and get me 
books to read.” He was the oldest member of the House 
when Colonel Watterson’s father was the youngest. He 
was John Quincy Adams: 

By chance I was on the floor of the House when he fell in his 


lace, and followed the excited and tearful throng when they bore 
Ge into the Speaker’s Room, kneeling by the side of the sofa with an 


improvised fan and crying as if my heart would break. 
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Presumably the Colonel was a shade older when he 
picked up the illuminating language on the occasion of the 
meeting of the great “ Colonel” Dade of Virginia and a 
roistering Representative from Alabama, named McCon- 
nell. The latter’s custom upon entering a saloon was to ask 
the entire roomful “ to come up and licker”, and he did so 
upon this historic occasion. As Dade drank he asked 
pompously, ‘“ With whom have I the honor of drinking?” 
After which the anecdote continues: 

“My name,” answered McConnell, “is Felix Grundy McConnell, 
begad! I am a member of Congress from Alabama. My mother is a 


justice of the peace, my aunt keeps a livery stable, and my grand- 
mother commanded a company in the Revolution and fit the British, 


gol darn their souls!” 

Dade pushed his glass aside. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I am a man of high aspirations and peregrinations 
and can have nothing to do with such low-down scopangers as your- 
self. Good morning, sir!” 

Fed upon such rich and racy meat in its tender years no 
wonder that the Colonel’s vocabulary grew into the superb 
carnivore that a whole nation has admired and feared. 

All this early period in Washington life is somehow 
mighty attractive as here related. Things may be more 
pure and pious, they are certainly dryer, but they are with 
equal certainty far duller. The very smallness of the city 
made for the success of racy personalities—Mrs. Jane 
Casneau, for instance, who nicknamed General Scott “ Old 
Fuss and Feathers,” and incidentally gave the young Wat- 
terson a large part of his newspaper education, on the Daily 
States of Washington, of which she was leader writer. 

The Colonel makes one feel clearly the doubt and dis- 
may which large sections of the country felt over secession 
as it loomed up through the smoky fires of fanaticism 
North and South. He himself was torn between his intel- 
lectual resolve for Union and his deep roots in Southern 
soil. His sympathies are with the middle-ground men, 
with their tragedy and their problem. He tells of two Con- 
federate generals who first tried for commissions in the 
Union Army, “ gallant and good fellows too;” also of a 
famous Union general who was about to resign his commis- 
sion in the army to go with the South but was prevented by 
his wife, a Northern woman. 

The narrative of these last years before ’60 gives a valu- 
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din ‘sense of “the of ‘of the ‘abuse that was 
flying about. There were a few extremists on both sides. 
Most of the politicians were playing with fire without 
really intending to set anything afire. The final break came 
against the wishes and intention of most of the leaders on 
both sides. Of the participants in these preliminaries in 
Washington to our great national tragedy, Colonel Wat- 
terson writes: 

During a long time their social intercourse was unrestrained— 
often joyous. They were too far apart, figuratively speaking, to come 
to blows. Truth to say, their aims were after all not so far apart. 
They played to one another’s lead. Many a time have I seen Keitt, 
of South Carolina, and Burlingame, of Massachusetts, hobnob in the 


liveliest manner and most public places. 

It is certainly true that Brooks was not himself when he attacked 
Sumner. The Northern radicals were wont to say, “ Let the South 
go,” the more profane among them interjecting “ to hell!” The Seces- 
sionists liked to prod the New Englanders with what the South was 
going to do when they got to Boston. None of them really meant it— 
not even Toombs when he talked about calling the muster roll of his 
slaves beneath Bunker Hill Monument; nor Hammond, the son of a 
New England schoolmaster, when he spoke of the “ mudsills of the 
North,” meaning to illustrate what he was saying by the underpinning 
of a house built on marshy ground, and not the Northern work people. 


All contemporary testimony as to Lincoln is valuable, 
and Colonel Watterson’s is particularly timely in view of 
the effort of an English poet to place him in drama, splen- 
didly in many large poetic qualities, falsely in much detail 
The whole narrative of Colonel Watterson is vivid and per- 
suasive. He was presented to Lincoln by Seward shortly 
before the first inauguration. Lincoln's appearance did 
not impress him “as fantastically” as it had impressed 
some others. “I was familiar with the Western type and 
whilst Mr. Lincoln was not an Adonis, even after prairie 
ideals, there was about him a dignity that commanded 
respect.” The next Monday afternoon he met Lincoln 
again in his apartment at Willard’s Hotel as he was pre- 
paring to start for the inauguration. He was struck “ by 
his unaffected kindness.” ‘The President that was about to 
be seemed “ entirely self-possessed; not a sign of nervous- 
ness.” Here is Colonel Watterson’s description of the 
inauguration: 


As I have said, I accompanied the cortége that passed from the 
senate chamber to the east portico. When Mr. Lincoln removed his 
hat to face the vast throng in front and below, I extended my hand to 
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take it, but Judge Douglas, just behind me, reached over my out- 
stretched arm and received it, holding it during the delivery of the 
address. I stood just near enough the speaker’s elbow not to obstruct 
any gestures he might make, although he made but few! and then I 
began to get a suspicion of the power of the man. 

He delivered that inaugural address as if he had been deliverin 
inaugural addresses all his life. Firm, resonant, earnest, it announc 
the coming of a man, of a leader of men; and in its tone and style the 
— whom he had invited to become members of his political 

amily—each of whom thought himself a bigger man than his chief— 
might have heard the voice and seen the hand of one born to rule. 
Whether they did or not, they very soon ascertained the fact. From 
the hour Abraham Lincoln crossed the threshold of the White House 
to the hour he went thence to his death, there was not a moment when 
he did not dominate the political and military situation and his official 
subordinates. 

A peculiarly successful effort is the estimate of Andrew 
Johnson, whom Colonel Watterson knew from childhood. 
Thrice he saw Johnson weep; never did he see him laugh. 
Life had been very serious for him. Of unknown par- 
entage, the wife he had married taught him to read. Yet 
at twenty-six he was in the Tennessee General Assembly 
and at thirty-four he was in Congress. A cross between 
Jack Cade and Aaron Burr, is the summary phrase sub- 
mitted. He hated “a biled shirt.” He was conscientious 
and sincere; yet “a born politician, crafty to a degree and 
always successful, relying upon a popular following that 
never failed him.” Of our three Presidents who came up 
from poverty, Colonel Watterson writes: 

Much has been written of the humble birth and iron fortune of 
Abraham Lincoln. He had no such obstacles to overcome as either 
Andrew Jackson or Andrew Johnson. Jackson, a prisoner of war, was 
liberated, a lad of sixteen, from the British pen at Charleston, without 
a relative, a friend or a dollar in the world, having to make his way 
upward through the most aristocratic community of the country and 
the time. Johnson, equally friendless and penniless, started as a poor 
tailor in a rustic village. Lincoln must, therefore, take third place 
among our self-made Presidents. The Hanks family were not paupers. 
He had a wise and helpful stepmother. He was scarcely worse off than 
most young fellows of his neighborhood, first in Indiana and then in 
Illinois. this side justice has never been rendered to Jackson and 
Johnson. In the case of Jackson the circumstance was forgotten, 
while Johnson too often dwelt upon it and made capital out of it. 


Coming down to the Tilden-Hayes election we reach a 
period where Colonel Watterson might have been expected 
to reveal new and interesting evidence. He was Tilden’s 
personal representative in the Lower House of the Forty- 
fourth Congress, a close personal friend, and undoubtedly 
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knew the inside of his party’s strategy in those stormy days. 
But his decision is against revelations: “ Long ago | 
resolved that certain matters should remain a sealed book 
in my memory.” Of the charges against the honesty of 
Tilden he writes, however, in general terms: 

I shall bear sure testimony to the integrity of Mr. Tilden. I directly 
know that the presidency was offered to him for a price, and that he 
refused it ; and I indirectly know and believe that two other offers came 
to him, which also he declined. The accusation that he was willing to 
buy, and through the cipher dispatches and other ways tried to buy, 
rests upon appearance supporting mistaken surmise. Mr. Tilden knew 
nothing of the cipher dispatches until they appeared in the New York 
Tribune. Neither did Mr. George W. Smith, his private secretary, and 
later one of the trustees of his will. 

It should be sufficient to say that so far as they involved No. 15 
Gramercy Park they were the work solely of Colonel Pelton, acting on 
his own responsibility, and as Mr. Tilden’s nephew exceeding his 
authority to act; that it later developed that during this period Colonel 
Pelton had not been in his perfect mind, but was at least semi-irre- 
sponsible; and that on two occasions when the vote or votes sought 
seemed within reach Mr. Tilden interposed to forbid. Directly and 
personally I know this to be true. 

Colonel Watterson relates in some detail the various 
steps by which President Hayes was seated. His own coun- 
sel was always for bolder action; and it was never followed. 
“The Democrats were equal to nothing affirmative. The 
Republicans were united and resolute.” The result was 
inevitable. 

There is so much else in Marse Henry’s fat volumes 
that it seems as if we had failed to mention almost all of 
it—his musical diversions with Adelina Patti and Theo- 
dore Thomas; his intimacy with Joseph Jefferson; his long 
stays in France and his abiding love and admiration for 
the French; of newspapers and their makers; of Colonel 
Roosevelt and the third term that is so impossible yet so 
tantalizingly attractive to every President that ever could 
catch a glimpse of it; of John Throckmorton of Louisville 
and “ Old Hell’s Delight;” of Tarifa-Ben-Malik; of Arte- 
mus Ward in London; and of almost every handsome 
or able or witty or crafty or conspicuous human being of 
the last three-quarters of a century. 

There are better autobiographies than Marse Henry’s— 
though precious few this side of England that we can 
recall. There is none written out of a warmer heart or a 
clearer, fairer mind or a more varied and affectionate expe- 


rience of his fellow men. 


THE ECLIPSE OF PEACE 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


THE Great War having ended in the defeat of the 
aggressors, and the finality of the victory being indispu- 
table, both victors and vanquished had a right, in Novem- 
ber, 1918, to expect an early peace, of which they had 
pressing need. 

Both desired it; and yet, although more than a year has 
elapsed since the arbitrament of arms definitely settled the 
contest in a military sense, the whole world is still suffer- 
ing because peace has not been formally concluded. 

In the April and May numbers of this REVIEW for 
last year it was pointed out that peace had been delayed by 
the effort to combine with a definite immediate settlement an 
immature plan for the reconstruction of all international 
relations. 

The ultimate futility of this combination was evident to 
all who had taken the pains to think out clearly the prob- 
lem of peace, for the reason that the two aims were essen- 
tially disparate and incompatible. The peace with Ger- 
many, being punitive, was necessarily based on military 
force. General and permanent saps must, however, rest 
upon a different foundation. To express the difference 
more precisely, the peace with Germany was of necessity 
the imposition of the will of the victors upon the van- 
peas It was the result of military victory. It implied 
penalties to be inflicted, permanent restraints to be imposed, 
reparations to be made, and a recognized subordination of 
the vanquished as a defeated Power. No permanent world 
peace can be established upon this basis; first, because inno- 
cent and law-abiding nations do not need to be thus sub- 
jected to the control of a superior form of power; and, 
secondly, because the attempt to maintain the peace of the 
world in such a manner necessarily involves the creation of 
a super-government claiming the right and possessing the 
power to maintain peace by force, regardless of the self- 
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determining aspirations of the nations brought under sub- 
jection to it. Such a subordination would involve the total 
surrender of national sovereignty on the part of the weaker 
States, which would be subjected to a hazardous existence 
under any international system founded on the idea of 
force, whatever its pretensions regarding peace might be. 
This sacrifice might be in some degree tolerable, if it placed 
those making the surrender under the sure protection of 
strict justice; but so great a surrender into the hands of 
superior power cannot safely be made, unless that power is 
defined, limited, and in some way made responsible. 

In so far then as the mechanism of peace is merely a 
mechanism of power, it cannot be a trustworthy guarantee 
of general and permanent peace, because it is a constant 
challenge to revolt. In brief, a device for the enforcement 
of specific penalties upon a culprit nation like Germany, is 
one thing; and a combination of free nations, aiming at 
friendship and a common obedience to law, is quite an- 
other. ‘The attempt to unite them in one and the same form 
of organization is plainly an effort to combine incompatible 
purposes. 

There are two ways in which it is conceivable that 
world peace may be established. The first is by the use of 
military force to prevent and punish war. In the case of 
Germany, it was necessary to resort to this method, because 
Germany had decided to impose her will by force upon 
other nations, and that will had to be resisted; but for the 
victors to undertake to lay down the law for the rest of the 
world and to impose their will upon free nations, would 
be to accept and adopt the very principle against which 
they were contending, and would merely result in the estab- 
lishment of a joint imperialism, exercised by a group of 
Powers, instead of the predominance of a single Power. 
It is impossible, therefore, to establish world peace upon 
the basis of force unless on the material side that force is 
great enough to compel universal obedience, and on the 
moral side so just as to command the voluntary respect of 
mankind at large. In brief, no form of imperialism. can 
ever permanently prevent war, for the reason that imper- 
ialism in whatever form is odious and provocative of hos- 
tili 


The alternative way to render peace permanent is by a 
voluntary agreement to conform to certain rules of inter- 
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national conduct based upon the inherent rights and essen- 
tial needs of the associated nations. Such a system would 
not be based on force, but on law freely accepted. It would 
have no need of force, except for protection against assault 
and the vindication of the law. It would impose no 
superior authority. Its aim would be justice through 
understanding. It would imply the existence of really free, 
self-determining nations, and it would not in any respect 
require subordination on their part. Its extreme penalty 
might be simply outlawry; that is, in case of crime, expul- 
sion from the comity of nations and its material advan- 
tages. Such a penalty, however, could find justification 
only on the ground of a refusal to obey the law or fulfill a 
pledge. 

If it be true that the latter method indicates the only 
pathway to general and permanent peace, then it must be 
admitted that an effort to couple it with a retributary com- 
pact like the Treaty of Versailles, is to overshadow and 
vitiate it by making it subservient to the interests of a single 
group of Powers. 

The reason given by its advocates for the introduction 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations into the Treaty 
of Versailles and insistence upon the necessity of this as a 
preliminary of peace, is that the League is an indispens- 
able instrument for the execution of the treaty. 

The absurdity of this is evident upon the slightest exam- 
ination; but the proposition is not only absurd, it exposes 
the wholly incompatible elements of the treaty. 

One simple sentence, embodied in that document, would 
have provided all the guarantee necessary for its execution; 
namely, that any attempt to evade the obligations of the 
treaty or to make an unprovoked assault on any one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers would be regarded as an 
offense to all of them. 

This would mean that the solidarity of the victors in the 
war was continued and maintained, so far as the enforce- 
ment of the peace is concerned. More than this would 
appear to be superfluous. The invitation to Germany’s 
neighbors, neutral in the war, like Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland, to aid in enforcing the terms of 
the treaty is not an invitation to friendship; it bids them 
rather to risk a possible future hostility. Reliance upon 
Hedjaz, Siam, Persia, and other small States to enforce the 
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treaty adds no security to peace. If the war has really been 
won, if Germany has really been defeated, the League of 
Nations is not necessary for the enforcement of the treaty 
of peace. If, on the contrary, the war has not really been 
won, if Germany has not been defeated, the League of 
Nations is a device to draw the neutral nations into an alli- 
ance against Germany; and it is, therefore, not a general 
society of nations founded upon the idea of freedom, 
equality, and friendship, but an effort to associate the 
neutral Powers against a possible future foe. 

It would be more honorable frankly to admit that the 
League of Nations adds nothing to the execution of the 
peace with Germany. To hold that it is essential is vir- 
tually to assume that Germany has not been defeated. In 
any case, if the claim is to be taken seriously, it shifts the 
responsibility for executing the terms of the peace to the 
shoulders of those who have had no part in imposing them. 
It is, in substance, a demand that the neutral neighbors of 
Germany should now come in and aid the victors in perma- 
nently securing the spoils of victory and exacting the terms 
of a peace which they had no part in negotiating. 

he provisions of the Peace of Versailles show clearly 
how little sincerity there is in the assertion that the League 
of Nations is necessary to the execution of the peace. As 
Senator Moses clearly demonstrated in his noteworthy 
speech in the Senate on July 22d, the League of Nations, 
despite the intention to intertwine the Covenant with the 
Treaty of Versailles in an inseparable manner, plays but 
a secondary role. It is to the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, and not to the League of Nations, that Germany 
renounces her colonies; and they have already, before the 
League has become a reality, allotted and distributed them 
among themselves. “In like manner, sums in gold held 
as pledge or as collateral in connection with the German 
loans to the Austro-Hungarian Government, the benefits 
disclosed by the treaties of Bucharest and Brest-Litovsk, 
and all monetary instruments or goods received under these 
treaties pass into the possession of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, and are to be disposed of in a manner 
which these Powers shall hereafter determine.” 

It is not the League of Nations, but a conference of mili- 
tary experts of these same Powers, that is to fix the number 
of effectives in the German army, and it is to these same 
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also that the report on the stocks of munitions and arma- 
_ ment is to be furnished. 

“Tt is not the League of Nations,” continues Senator 
Moses, “ but the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
who will approve the location and restrict the number of 
factories and works wherein Germany will be permitted to 
manufacture arms, munitions, and war materials. It is to 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, not to the 
League of Nations, that Germany must surrender her sur- 

lus war material; and it is these Powers and not the 

eague of Nations who will direct the manner in which 
this surrender will be effected. And when the German 
Government shall disclose, as she must, the nature and mode 
of manufacture of all explosives, toxic substances, or other 
chemical preparations used by her in the war or prepared 
for the purpose of being so used—is it to the League of 
Nations, is it to Sir Eric Drummond, that these lethal 
formulae shall be turned over for deposit in the massive 
vaults which doubtless will form part of the equipment 
of the League of Nations palace at Geneva? By no means! 
It is the Principal Allied and Associated Powers who will 
take over and assimilate this deadly knowledge.” 

How little the League of Nations was really expected 
to serve, or could even be made to serve, the purposes of 
the Allied and Associated Powers in executing the treaty 
is demonstrated by the fact that these Powers reserved to 
themselves and decided not to entrust to the League of 
Nations nearly all the important functions. This is suf- 
ficiently shown without going into particulars by the pro- 
portion of the activities thus reserved and those entrusted 
to the League. “The Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers,” says Senator Moses, “ figure 76 times; the Allied 
and Associated Powers figure 45 times—a total of 121. 
Whereas the League of Nations figures altogether only 57 
times, and of these 21 refer to its nebulous connection with 
the administration of the Saar Valley; 18 in connection 
with the labor clauses of which the League is supposed to 
be the special champion, and only 3 to Danzig, in relation 
to which we have been told the League is a prime neces- 
sity—leaving only 15 references to general activity for the 
League of Nations in the entire 253 pages which constitute 
the treaty apart from the Covenant of the League itself.” 

The demand of Clemenceau for a separate treaty of 
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alliance with Great Britain and the United States for the 
protection of France reveals the utter lack of confidence on 
the part of French statesmen in the efficiency of the League 
of Nations in the execution of the Treaty of Versailles. 
With keenness of perception, although great power of dis- 
cernment was not necessary to grasp the truth, it was from 
the first clearly seen that, instead of adding to the security 
of France against her former enemy, the League only 
divides and obscures the responsibility of her allies and 
associates in the war. What Monsieur Bourgeois 
demanded was an international force that could not only 
offer real protection but could be held responsible for it. 
Failing in this, an Anglo-French and a Franco-American 
guarantee were necessary. This guarantee the President 
felt it necessary to hold out a prospect of receiving; and in 
his delayed message of July 29th, laying this latter treaty 
before the Senate, he said: “ I was moved to sign this treaty 
by considerations which will, I hope, seem as persuasive 
and as irresistible to you as they have tome. We are bound 
to France by ties of friendship which we have always 
regarded and shall always regard as peculiarly sacred. 
js She now desires that we should promise to lend 
our great force to keep her safe against the Power she has 
had most reason to fear.” What is this but a confession 
that France might justly have expected that a pledge to 
secure her safety would be written into the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles itself, and that this was not done? 

There is, in fact, no pledge of security in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, according to the President’s inter- 
pretation of Article X, given to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate at the White House Conference. This 
article, he claims, relates only to the ultimate preservation 
of “territorial integrity,” and contains no obligation to 
prevent “ invasion for warlike purposes.” This, it is true, 
is a strained and even violent attempt to make Article X 
appear less exacting than it is; but, if there be no promise 
of protection against invasion in this article, it is not to be 
found anywhere in the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is probably with distinct recognition of this that the 
President says, in his message on the Franco-American spe- 
cial treaty: “It is, therefore, expressly provided that this 
treaty shall be made the subject of consideration at the same 

time with the Treaty of Peace with Germany, that this 
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special arrangement shall receive the approval of the Coun- 
cil of the League, and that this special provision for the 
safety of France shall remain in force only until, upon 
application of one of the parties to it, the Council of the 
League, acting if necessary by a majority vote, shall agree 
that the provisions of the Covenant of the League afford 
her sufficient protection.” 

Note the plain implications of this extraordinary state- 
ment. It is this Franco-American compact only, and, by 
inference, the Anglo-French compact which accompanies 
it, that are to give to France the security which the League 
of Nations does not afford; and by the terms of this message 
will not give, until “ the Council of the League, acting if 
necessary by a majority ”—although by the Covenant 
unanimity is required for such an act—“ shall agree that 
the provisions of the Covenant of the League afford suffi- 
cient protection ”! 

It is here candidly admitted that such protection as the 
League may offer is not only future but contingent. It is 
not actual. Suppose the Council never takes this action. 
But on what principle is a majority of the Council of the 
League at any time to be entrusted with the power to deter- 
mine when an obligation of the United States shall cease? 
What new strength, or solidity, or defensive power, or 
authority in the matter is this League to acquire? And 
how is it to acquire it? 

If the League does not and cannot protect France, of 
what value is it as an instrument for executing the Treaty 
of Versailles? Suppose Germany should suddenly refuse 
to fulfill her obligations under the treaty, what would the 
League do about it? According to the President’s inter- 
pretation, they would merely “advise upon it” and wait 
to see if anyone was ready and disposed to act! 

We may, therefore, wholly abandon and reject the pre- 
tention that the Covenant of the League of Nations is nec- 
essary to the execution of the Treaty of Versailles. I think 
it has been clearly and irrefutably shown by the President 
himself that the Covenant has no vital relation to the 
treaty. It is an ineffectual attempt to graft upon the Treaty 
of Peace that “ general association” which the President 
foreshadowed in his fourteenth point: ‘A general asso- 
ciation of nations must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
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independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
States alike. ” 

The President believed that this could not be accom- 
plished unless it was consummated as a part of the Treaty 
of Peace. He considered that, because he had publicly 
made this proposal, he was authorized to insist upon it. 
He has himself expressed this conviction and has stated his 
reason for entertaining it. 

In the President’s speech at Pueblo, on September 25th, 
1919, he said to his audience: “ I had gone over there with, 
so to say, explicit instructions. Don’t you remember that 
we laid down 14 points which should contain the principles 
of settlement? They were not my points. In every one of 
them I was conscientiously trying to read the thought of 
the people of the United States, and after I uttered those 
points | had every assurance given me that could be given 
me that they did speak the moral judgment of the United 
States and not my single judgment.” 

On such evidence as this paragraph contains the Presi- 

dent maintained that he had a mandate from the American 
people to insist upon his fourteenth point as a part of the 
Treaty of Peace. ‘Then when it came to that critical 
period just a little less than a year ago,” he continues, 
“when it was evident that the war was coming to its critical 
end, all the nations engaged in the war accepted those 14 
principles explicitly as the basis of the armistice and the 
basis of the peace. In those circumstances I crossed the 
ocean under bond to my own people and to the other Gov- 
erments with which I was dealing. The whole specifica- 
tion of the method of settlement was written down before- 
hand, and we were architects building on those specifica- 
tions.’ 
The Covenant of the League, it would appear from 
this, was written into the Treaty of Versailles, not as a 
means for the execution of that treaty,—so often insisted 
upon by the President and his adherents as necessary to 
this purpose but which function he admits it does not per- 
form,—but simply to fulfill an engagement previously 
made by the authority of the American people! 

It is in place, therefore, to inquire more particularly as 
to the origin and nature of that engagement. 

The assumption is here made that “ we”, the American 
people, “laid down 14 points which should contain the 
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principles of settlement.” “They were not my points,” 
the President says. 

It would be interesting to know the details of this gen- 
erously accorded joint authorship of the “ fourteen”, and 
especially to learn through what particular medium the 
President “ read the thought of the people of the United 
States.” Stated in this fashion, it can hardly be considered 
a valuable contribution to the accuracy of telepathy; and 
it does not add to our confidence in the President’s capacity 
for weighing evidence, to be told that the testimony of his 
own consciousness was sufficient to give him “ every assur- 
ance that could be given” that he had spoken the mind 
of the United States in uttering the “ fourteen.” He does 
not even pretend to have consulted anyone, and he appar- 
ently overlooks entirely the election returns of 1918, when 
he asked to be an “unembarrassed spokesman.” With 
equal subjectivity of thought he appears either never to 
have known, or wholly to have forgotten, the outburst of 
protest in the United States against making the “ four- 
teen ” the conditions of the armistice, and the loud cry for 
“ Unconditional surrender” as the only acceptable prelim- 
— of peace. 

t has been repeatedly asserted, and I think it has never 
been denied, that the fourteenth point, regarding the “ gen- 
eral association”, had in view a compromise peace; in 
which, after sharing in the negotiations on equal terms, 
Germany would have a place in the newly constructed 
international system. 

It must not be forgotten that the “ fourteen ” date from 
a time when the President’s idea of a “ peace without 
victory ” was still prevailing in his thoughts regarding the 
termination of the war. In the autumn of 1918 the con- 
ditions had wholly changed. The Allied and Associated 
Powers were victorious in the field. Germany was de- 
feated. Even admitting that the “ fourteen” had ever con- 
stituted a desirable basis for peace with Germany, that time 
had passed. The Allies knew it and acted upon it. They 
accepted the “ fourteen”, with qualifications, because they 
wished to retain the interest and aid of America, but took 
pains to demonstrate in the terms of the armistice the com- 
plete surrender of Germany as a consequence of her defeat. 
They then proceeded to dictate the terms of peace regard- 
less of the “ fourteen”, and retained the President’s adher- 
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ence to the Treaty of Versailles by permitting him artifi- 
cially to intertwine their draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations with the Treaty of Peace. It was the 
sole gratification that was allowed him. 

The object in according this gratification was to retain 
the participation and support of the United States in the 
Treaty of Versailles, and it could be obtained in no other 
way. What the Allies wanted was simply a defensive alli- 
ance. They could get it only in the form of a League of 
Nations. Whether they really have it in that form remains 
to be seen. What is more important to them and to the 
whole world is the confidence and approval of the Am- 
erican people. With these, whatever documents may be 
signed or left unsigned, they have everything they should 
desire. Without these, they have nothing. The only thing 
of value to them is the perpetuation of the Entente, and 
that must be of a character which free nations can cheer- 
fully accept and loyally honor. 

Looking back over all the transactions, it is evident that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations is not a real instru- 
ment for the execution of the Treaty of Peace, and was 
merely tied on to that treaty for the purpose of formally 
fulfilling the promises of the Allies to regard the “ four- 
teen” as a basis of negotiation. Incidentally, however, it 
perpetuates in the Treaty of Versailles a hope of ultimately 
abrogating some of its provisions. 

The _ Aes Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herr 
Mueller, is reported to have said: “The German Gov- 
ernment will do everything in its power to live up to the 
treaty until our opponents themselves agree to rescind its 
most objectionable clauses or until the League of Nations 
takes the revision of the treaty in hand. This is one of the 
chief reasons why henceforth the League of Nations idea 
must be the basic principle of our conduct of foreign 
affairs.” 

Germany well understands and recalls the original 
design of the “fourteen” as a basis for a compromise 
peace. She recognizes the fact that the President failed to 
carry out the “ settlement” which the “ fourteen” contem- 
plated. She remembers with bitterness that the expecta- 
tions she entertained when she asked for an armistice, in 
order to discuss peace on the basis of compromise, have 
been disappointed, and she considers that the President’s 
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promises have not been kept. But she remembers, and will 
not suffer it to be forgotten, that there was to be a “ general 
association of nations” which cannot really exist until she 
has a place in it; and when she has her place, she believes, 
the League of Nations will take in hand “ the revision of 
the treaty”! If Germany becomes a member of the 
League, under Article XI, she can bring to the attention 
of the League, and demand action upon it, any cause that 
threatens war. If the pressure of the obligations of the 
Treaty of Peace upon the German people—and there are 
many very serious and onerous obligations lasting through 
an entire generation—Germany, as a member of the 
League, could press for a change in the treaty; and until 
Germany is thus included in the League the fourteenth 
point has not been accepted. 

““My hope is in the League,” says Herr Noske, the 
German Minister of National Defense. And yet this 
hope may be subject to sudden disillusionment. Without 
the consent of the five Great Powers, Germany cannot 
become a member of the League. The provisions of the 
Covenant effectually block the realization of that “ gen- 
eral association of nations” that was to stabilize the recon- 
structed world. Instead of promoting it, the Covenant 
actually prevents it; for it is inconceivable that France 
will, until the terms of peace are fully executed, welcome 
Germany into the sheepfold. ‘Fo force her to do so would 
virtually destroy the Peace of Versailles. 

We have then, I think, from every point of view the 
right to conclude that from the beginning the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, instead of contributing to the 
solution of the problem of peace, has effectually delayed 
and obstructed it. It has eclipsed the peace. 

During the long discussion in the Senate regarding the 
ratification of the Peace of Versailles, there has never been 
a moment when the treaty would not have been promptly 
ratified had it not been for the presence of the Covenant in 
the treaty. It is the League of Nations, and that alone, 
that has occasioned controversy and led to violent opposi- 
tion. It has strained the relations between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and greatly endangered the Entente. 
It has displaced more immediate issues and delayed peace. 
It has made continued peace less certain, even when pro- 
claimed, so long as strife over the obligations of the Cov- 
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enant is prolonged. It is essential that they should at once 
be made clear or definitely declined. And yet, after all 
the commotion it has caused, it is evident that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations has no natural connection with 
the Treaty of Peace. It was made a part of it because the 
President declared to his colleagues in the Peace Confer- 
ence that he was “under bonds” to his own people, that 
he bore a mandate from them demanding a League of 
Nations, and that he would not dare return to them with- 
out it. 

The President, no doubt, believed, and perhaps with 
reason, that some international understanding, which 
might be designated as a “ League of Nations”, would 
receive the approbation of the people of the United States. 
He not only assured his colleagues at Paris of this, but 
declared that it was positively demanded and must con- 
stitute a part of the settlement. With this assurance, at 
the first plenary session of the Conference, on January 25, 
1919, it was formally resolved, that “this League should 
be treated as an integral part of the general Treaty of 
Peace.” 

The consequences of this acceptance of the President’s 
insistence were apparently not realized until, on February 
14th, the first draft of a “ Constitution of a League of 
Nations ” was completed. There was no discussion in the 
plenary session, but it was promised for a later time. The 
little States amidst their fears had entertained high hopes. 
These were disappointed. Objection was at once raised by 
the smaller nations that the document created a super-gov- 
ernment, in fact an imperial corporation, existing nominally 
in the interest of peace, but in reality having for its pur- 

ose the domination of the world by a small group of 

owers. To the amazement of Europe, opposition came 
largely from the United States, which had been represented 
as demanding this alleged “ League of Nations” as a con- 
dition of peace! 

It is important to note the nature of this opposition. It 
was not based on the idea that the peace with Germany 
should not be guaranteed, or that no international organ- 
ization was desired, or upon a rejection of the terms of 
peace exacted of Germany, for none were at that time 
definitely proposed. On the contrary, it was complained 
that peace was delayed by the new construction, that peace 
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of a League of Nations should then be taken up delib- 
erately. Thirty-nine Senators, more than a third of the 
whole number required to ratify the treaty, and therefore 
a sufficient number to prevent its ratification, signed the 
“Round Robin” declaring “that it is the sense of the 
Senate that the negotiations on the part of the United 
States should immediately be directed to the utmost expedi- 
tion of the urgent business of negotiating peace terms with 
Germany, satisfactory to the United States and the nations 
with whom the United States is associated in the war 
against the German Government, and the proposal for a 
League of Nations to insure the permanent peace of the 
world should then be taken up for careful and serious con- 
sideration.” 

The same eagerness for peace and the same disposition 
to improve the organization of international relations have 
been manifested in the United States by critics of the Cov- 
enant proposed at Paris. On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent has persisted in his determination that this Covenant, 
unmodified, shall constitute a part of the Treaty of Peace. 

The President’s challenge to the Senate of the United 
States—his co-equal in the exercise of the treaty-making 
power, without whose advice and consent no treaty can be 
made—and his open attack upon the Senate for not yield- 
ing to his decisions, have been sufficiently considered in this 
REVIEW. It has also been here noted that when, after his 
declaration that the Covenant would be so inextricably 
intertwined with the Treaty of Peace that they could not 
be separated, upon his arrival in Paris, on March 14th, 
finding that immediate peace had been decided upon in his 
absence, he took measures to put an end to this plan. Since 
that episode was recorded some new disclosures have been 
made. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, in his sympathetic 
account of “ What Wilson did at Paris”, now informs us: 
“Though the details were not then known—and are not 
yet publicly known—a resolution, fathered by Mr. Bal- 
four, had actually been adopted by the Council of Ten, 
sitting in President Wilson’s absence, providing for an 
immediate preliminary treaty containing practically all 
the settlements involved, not only military but financial 
and economic, including the establishment of all new 
boundaries and determining responsibility for the war. 
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Practically the only thing omitted was the League of 
Nations!’ 

“Now this whole procedure,” comments Mr. Baker, 
“was contrary to the long-held and often asserted policy 
of the President, and it endangered the most important of 
the fourteen points accepted by all nations as the basis of 
settlement, the fourteenth of which declares that ‘a general 
association of nations must be formed.’ ” 

When the President discovered that peace was to be 
made without including the League of Nations, with 
“stunning directness and audacity”, on March 15th, 
twenty-four hours after his arrival in Paris, he issued a 
statement to the press that the decision that the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations should be made an integral 
part of the Treaty of Peace was of final force and that no 
change was contemplated. 

“This bold act,” continues the writer, “fell like a 
bomb-shell in Paris; and in Europe. A shot from Big 
Bertha could not have caused greater consternation. It 
overturned the most important action of the Conference 
during the President’s absence; and it apparently destroyed 
the popular expectation of an early peace.” 

Mr. Baker regards this achievement as one of the 
President’s most notable victories, but does not hesitate to 
report that the Dai/y Express of London demanded that 
the British Government refuse to support him in this 
“hold-up”; and that Monsieur Pichon, the French For- 
eign Minister, publicly expressed his criticism of the 
President’s intervention. 

Having triumphed over the Peace Conference in his 
determination that there should be no peace without a 
League of Nations, it is not surprising that the President 
should hold that there can be no League of Nations which 
does not conform to his will. 

Almost a year has passed since the statesmen at Paris 
were ready to declare immediate peace, for which the whole 
world was longing; but since that time there has been pro- 
jected across the luminary of peace the silhouette of a sol- 
itary implacable figure, sternly forbidding the proclama- 
tion that the Great War is ended, unless it conforms to the 
mandate imposed by a single will. 


DAVID JAYNE HILL. 


IS DEPORTATION THE CURE? 


BY CHASE S. OSBORN 
FORMER GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN 


WE are deporting undesirable citizens. 

Berger has been re-elected. 

Are we making any headway in our attempts to solve 
our human weed problems? They are human weeds. We 
can get rid of them about as successfully and satisfactorily 
by deporting them as we could eradicate Canadian thistles 
by the same process. I am not certain that I know what to 
do with them, but I do feel that I am certain that deportation 
isnot the cure. If it were possible to confine thought or lack 
of it to any particular part or corner of the earth then we 
might hope to accomplish something by deportation. But in 
this modern time when communication is nearly the easiest 
thing to accomplish, thought is the most difficult thing in 
all the world to repress, compress or successfully oppress. 
Even in the old days of dominant autocracy the practice 
of deportation was notoriously a failure. Perhaps the most 
notable example in modern times of an attempt to regulate 
by deportation was the practice of Russia during the old 
regime. Everybody knows just how signally Russia failed. 
There was something in Russia’s favor, too, in the matter 
of law and morals. She sent her undesirables to Siberia, 
a portion of her own territory. This she had a legal right 
to do. But where are we sending our undesirables; admit- 
ting, of course, that they are undesirables, of which I am 
in no doubt? In order to avoid protests from other Gov- 
ernments we have addressed to them a secret note. That 
note probably states that we are sending them to Russia 
whence they are alleged to have come. It may be safely 
assumed that no representation will be made, or permission 
asked of the Soviet Government. It is equally safe to assume 
that if the old Government of the Czar was in power today 
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it would be given the same consideration that we show 
others that are able to look out for their interests. From 
this it is not difficult to conclude that not only are we 
adopting a policy that has always failed in the past, but 
that we are following it in a cowardly manner and with 
limited legal and almost no moral rights. 

What right have we to dump on anybody anywhere a 
contagion, intellectual, or social, or physical, or moral, or 
of any kind whatsoever? Suppose that the Asiatic cholera 
had broken out here, as it has in the past, would we try 
to cure it by shipping it back to Asia where it could most 
illy be dealt with and where it would continue to germinate 
and form a world menace until the cause were eradicated? 
We would proceed at once to clean up our land and improve 
the conditions in every possible breeding-place until im- 
munity was insured. ‘That is exactly one of the things that 
we shall have to do socially and politically. 

In the meantime we are confronted with an actual con- 
dition that must be met. How? Perhaps by a kind of 
“home” deportation or internment. In the case of the 
Indians we adopted something of the kind when we placed 
them upon reservations and restricted them there. There 
are not as many known so-called “ Reds ” as there were Red- 
skins. It is reported that the Government has a list of some 
60,000 undesirables more or less. It would not be at all 
impossible to intern these somewhere in a locality in Am- 
erica where they could have plenty of room at least to 
partially maintain themselves. As now they are not only 
a contagious lot but they are parasites as well. If necessary 
their reservation could be walled and guarded. It might 
be large enough so that they could set up their own kind 
of Government and try it out to their heart’s con- 
tent. Perhaps if they had to live in accordance with their 
own ideas it would operate to cure them more quickly than 
anything else that could be done. 

This would be a safe and humane solution of the im- 
mediate confrontment. In their own “ model” state of 
anarchy or socialism they could have with them their 
families. By the deportation that is being carried on now 
husbands are separated from wives and children from 
parents in a manner more cruel than in the days of African 
slavery, or when we pursued the Creeks and Seminoles into 
the swamps with bloodhounds. 
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When the known “ Reds” are rounded up in their own 
Utopia we can then, with some hope of permanent success, 
engage in measures of cure and prevention. I used the 
illustration of the Canadian thistle. Permit me again to 
refer to that noxious weed. The best remedy for getting 
rid of them is to remove them from the ground they occupy 
and then cultivate intensely. The same recourse will cure 
the “ Red ” peril. The cultivation will have to mean cleaner 
and more just government, the correction of industrial 
justice, the abolishment of child labor, the clear demon- 
stration that this is not a Government for the few. 

There must be a general recognition and admission of 
the fact that if conditions were as they should be in this 
country, and in the world as well, there would not be so 
many of these socially unbalanced and intellectually hungry 
people. It may take a long time to bring about a state of 
things wherein insanities will be entirely eradicated. Of 
a certainty, a policy of mere deportation will not 
avail, even with no consideration for the humanities and 
injustices involved. 

A wrong committed by a republic is no less than a wrong 
done by an autocracy, nor is a mistake lessened by the 
character of the agency that commits it. 


CHASE S. OSBORN. 


THE NEW BALKANS OF CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


THE fate of Austria-Hungary at the hands of the Peace 
Conference tragically illustrates the fact that the “ prin- 
ciple of self-determination ” never was clearly defined and 
rigorously respected, nor were clear rules formulated for 
its practical application. 

President Wilson, in his message to Congress of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918, stated: 


1. That each part of the final settlement must be based upon 
the essential justice of that particular case and upon such adjustments 
as are most likely to bring a peace that will be permanent. 

2. That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in 
a game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of the balance 
of power; but that, 

3. Every territorial settlement involved in this war must be 
made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, 
and not as part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims 
amongst rival states; and, 

4. That all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing 
new or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that 
would be likely in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently 
of the world. 


i 
This was the specific enunciation of the right of self- 
determination which received the platonic assent of all the 
belligerent Powers represented in the Peace Conference in 
Paris. This was the principle that awakened the slumber- 
ing national self-consciousness of “ nations crowding to be 
horn,” and encouraged the presentation of problems which 
could not have been anticipated by President Wilson, not- 
ably the claims of Egyptian nationalists, and also of the 
Syrians. 
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It should be recognized that nowhere was the principle 
of self-determination asserted in anything but vague, gen- 
eral terms which could only have the effect of stimulating 
nationalistic aspirations the world over. The impression 
was certainly created that subject races were to be released 
from bondage. The precise rules to govern this exces- 
sively difficult task were never formulated, nor is there any 
evidence that the various commissions of experts dealing 
with such questions in Paris came to any agreement as to 
the proper procedure to be observed in remaking the map 
of Europe. 

President Wilson, in his speech of September 27, 1918, 
insisted that: 

The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimina- 
tion between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we 
do not wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays no favorites 
and knows no standard but the equal rights of the several peoples 
concerned. 


Granted that it was difficult to define clearly the prin- 
ciple of self-determination or to formulate rules for its 
ractical application, nothing, however, can excuse the 
eace Conference for having failed to be guided in its 
decisions by that spirit of impartial justice “ that plays no 
favorites.” On the contrary, the Peace Conference seemed 
guided more by the desire to reward faithful friends and 
show severity to the conquered foe. It was more concerned 
with the establishment of a new balance of power than in 
“a peace of justice” or “a peace of healing.” 

The right of self-determination was invoked by the 
Peace Conference in many instances to justify certain ter- 
ritorial changes; but this right was exercised almost exclu- 
sively by the Peace Conference itself, not by the peoples 
immediately concerned! In the case of Schleswig and 
also of Klagenfurt, to be sure, provision was made for the 
taking of a plebiscite to ascertain the wishes of the inhab- 
itants. The arrangement for distinct zones where the 
inhabitants vote according to districts or according to the 
zone itself, is most suggestive of the general problem. How 
shall the wishes of the inhabitants be ascertained in every 
instance? Can the question be so framed, first of all, that 
they may intelligently determine their own destinies? Can 
they always estimate properly the various factors that con- 
stitute a national community of interests? 
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Secondly, it is extremely difficult to establish a just ter- 
ritorial basis for the taking of a plebiscite. Where a race 
is in a minority in a given nation, what portion of the popu- 
tation shall be permitted to exercise the right of self-deter- 
mination? Shall the vote be taken on a broad basis or 
according to certain districts? The claim for a plebiscite, 
especially when supported by a vociferous irredentist move- 
ment in a neighboring state, may easily create an unfor- 
tunate situation suggesting a political gerrymander. 

Thirdly, the problem of self-determination is compli- 
cated by the obvious fact that the wishes of a minority 
should not be permitted to militate against larger, and, per- 
haps, more vital interests. This is particularly to be noted 
in a situation like that of Fiume where the nationalistic 
claims of a small municipality antagonize the economic as 
well as the nationalistic claims of a vast hinterland. 

It is a dangerous thing to attempt to readjust historic 
wrongs by shifting populations and territories in accord- 
ance with academic theories. A state originating in his- 
toric wrongs may, in the process of centuries, have adapted 
itself to its own kind of existence. A state in its economic 
and social life may be regarded as a living organism which 
cannot be dismembered or mutilated without grave conse- 
quence. To attempt to remake the map of Europe in 
accordance with a color scheme based on the ethnic distri- 
bution of population is likely to create fresh problems as 
dangerous to international peace as some of these alleged 
historic wrongs. 

This fact is particularly illustrated in the case of the 
Banat of Temesvar, where the races are so blended—as the 
writer can testify from actual observation—that it is utterly 
out of the question to disentangle them politically. A Serb 
village adjoins a Roumanian village, a German village, er 
a Magyar village, and all on friendly terms without con- 
sciousness of racial grievances. And yet this rich province 
is to be cut out of the side of Hungary and divided between 
Serbia and Roumania! 

Such a situation also emphasizes another fact of funda- 
mental importance, namely, that in any considerable trans- 
ference of territory it is inevitable that a large racial minor- 
ity will be left under the control of another nationality. 
The cession of Transylvania to Roumania, for example, 
transfers over a million Magyars, and Saxons of the Sieben- 
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biirgen inhabiting the heart of this province, though the 
Roumanians themselves probably do not have more than 
three hundred thousand majority. The practical question 
then remains: whether it is more just to have Hungarians 
under the rule of Roumanians or to have Roumanians under 
the rule of Hungarians. 

When confronted by situations of this character, it 
would seem as if the answer were to be found, not in trans- 
fer of territory, but in granting a large measure of auton- 
omy. ‘This would not only go far towards satisfying 
racial grievances, but also take into account the rights and 
the needs of the state threatened with mutilation, namely, 
Hungary in the present instance. 

Guarantees of autonomy, however, are not  suffi- 
cient. Even if the nationalistic claims in a given 
instance are fully granted, the new nation is not 
fully protected in its separate existence unless at the same 
time its economic independence is guaranteed. A nation 
may be menaced by economic strangulation as well as by 
hostile armies. ‘This is most obvious in the case of a coun- 
try without seaports—those “lungs through which nations 
breathe.” It was necessary to secure in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles a right of way for Czecho-Slovakia across Germany 
by water and rail, amounting virtually to what is termed 
an “ international servitude.” But such concessions are not 
enough, if a nation is denied access to essential raw prod- 
ucts or to neighboring markets. Unless adjoining nations 
economically dependent on each other are willing to con- 
cede a large measure of freedom of intercommunication, 
racial independence or autonomy becomes something of an 
illusion. 

The nationalistic problems of Europe have been so 
varied and complicated that the economic foundations of 
peace have been almost entirely ignored. This is most 
lamentable, as the economic relations of peoples are 
extremely varied and complicated, presenting problems 
quite as baffling as that of self-determination. In fact these 
economic problems are of especially vital interest now by 
reason of the aims of Bolshevists, Socialists, and even of 
Labor in general. It may be fairly claimed that the eco- 
nomic has supplanted the nationalistic problem. 

In the light of the preceding considerations affecting 
the practical application of the principle of self-determi- 
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nation, it is not to be wondered at that the decisions reached 
by the Peace Conference with reference to Austria-Hun- 
gary should appear unwise in certain respects, and even 
dangerous in character. 

It has long been obvious that something should be done 
in behalf of the oppressed races ruled by the House of 
Hapsburg, whose policy was—to quote Steed—“ to main- 
tain an equilibrium of discontent.” The Bohemians 
waited long for the right of autonomy and now finally have 
achieved their independence. Hungary also has long been 
moving in the direction of independence. Moreover, the 
necessity of securing greater political rights for the various 
races dominated by a bare majority of Hungarians has long 
been apparent. 

Granting these unmistakable facts, is it not also a fact, 
however, that in the process of time, by reason of their 
neighborhood interests and needs, these various races of 
the old Austro-Hungarian Empire have grown to realize a 
vital community of interests? Does not the Danube consti- 
tute a great artery of commerce and communication that 
compels these peoples to recognize at least their economic 
interdependence? It would seem clear that they cannot 
completely be divorced from each other, and that some 
form of a confederacy is a logical necessity. 

Consider, first of all, the case of Bohemia. In view of 
the bad feeling long engendered between the Czechs on 
the one hand and the Austrians and Hungarians on the 
other, it was inevitable that Bohemia should insist on full 
independence. But the establishment of that independence 
in accordance with sound principles safeguarding the 
interests of all concerned and securing Jon in this part 
of Europe was far from an easy task. The obvious desire 
to reward a valiant ally, and to institute a fresh balance of 
power to offset the German menace, made it impossible to 
obtain a peace founded on sound principles. 

Was it wise and was it necessary to include within the 
new State of Czecho-Slovakia more than three millions of 
Teutons in districts adjoining Germany and Austria, who 
had openly manifested their repugnance to such an arrange- 
ment? Was it wise and was it necessary to cede to Czecho- 
Slovakia, Pressburg on the Danube, the Grosser Schutz 
Insel, and a considerable block of territory inhabited 
mainly by Magyars? Even in the case of the Slovaks,— 
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the Slavic cousins of the Czechs,—it would seem as if some 
effective method should have been devised to ascertain 
their wishes and to consult their best interests with refer- 
ence to all their neighbors, including the Magyars as well 
as the Czechs. So far as the right of self-determination 
was concerned, it has never been clear—and recent reports 
of discontent among the Slovaks confirm the impression— 
that the Slovaks ever desired to be completely incorporated 
with the Czechs. 

Take the case of the Russenes—those “ White Russians ” 
or Ukrainians to the number of four hundred thousand 
south of the Carpathians,—how were their wishes ascer- 
tained when they were allocated to Czecho-Slovakia? The 
right of self-determination in their case, it appears, was 
exercised by a small group of their race residing in Amer- 
ica, though it is by no means clear that the economic inter- 
ests of these peoples would not rather require a closer union 
with the Hungarians than with the Slovaks and the Czechs. 

Without more than an allusion to the thorny question 
of Teschen between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, it would 
seem clear that the latter begins its existence with terri- 
torial and racial problems certain to embroil it with all its 
neighbors. In not insisting on a peace of strict justice, and 
in permitting old ideas of aggrandizement and of balance 
of power to control their decisions, the Peace Conference 
has rendered Czecho-Slovakia a most doubtful service, and 
has gravely endangered the peace of Central Europe. 
Decisions of this character cannot be enforced by mere fiat. 
Whose bayonets are to carry them out? 

Turning next to the new Austrian Republic, we find a 
tragedy, as well as a mockery of the right of self-determi- 
nation. The lot of three million German-speaking Aus- 
trians in being annexed to Bohemia has already been con- 
sidered. What of the fate of the Tyrol—that homeland 
so full of historic associations and sentiments for all Aus- 
trians? 

Little concern has been shown for the right of self- 
determination in allotting to Italy the German-speaking 
peoples south of the Brenner Pass. The cession of a small 
section of West Hungary containing a preponderance 
of German-speaking people can hardly be considered by 
Austria as an act of real justice if it should serve to embit- 
ter the relations of the two countries. Moreover, the same 
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principle should have counseled the Peace Conference to 
permit the union of the Germans of Bohemia with either 
Austria or Germany as they might prefer. 

Strict justice, in realizing the utter weakness and needs 
of the new Austrian Republic, with but six million inhab- 
itants, and inadequate economic resources or outlets, should 
have conceded at least the right of these people to throw 
in their lot with Germany. Nor can it be reasonably 
affirmed that anything except brute force alone could pre- 
vent such a union. The Peace Conference, however, dom- 
inated by the bogey of balance of power, saw fit to prescribe 
in the Treaty of Versailles and in the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main that the right of self-determination might not be exer- 
cised by the Austrians, except by the express consent of 
other nations! 

Granted that this fear that the balance of power might 
be seriously upset by the union of Austria and Germany 
was not without justification, it would be difficult to justify, 
however, so glaring an affront to the fundamental prin- 
ciples proclaimed a the Peace Conference, and particu- 
larly to the basic purposes of the League of Nations. The 
right of veto cannot long be maintained over the right of 
self-determination. 

The Treaty of St. Germain can hardly be viewed with 
pride as evidence of that “impartial justice that plays 
no favorites and knows no standard but equal rights of the 
peoples concerned.” Woefully lacking in men and 
resources, staggering under old debts and freshly imposed 
indemnities, and ironically guaranteed her “ inalienable 
independence,” Austria stands today as a proud suppliant 
begging for food and a helping hand. It is a tragic situa- 
tion to arouse one’s sense of shame. What Austria and 
what the whole of Central Europe demand, is not charity, 
but justice. 

nd yet, in some ways, the case of Hungary is even 
more tragic. Acting in alleged deference to the principle 
of self-determination, the Peace Conference has attempted 
to liberate the subject races of Hungary, and in so doing, 
has produced an appalling result. Here was a nation with 
a long history, and, in spite of racial differences, possessing 
a well-defined unity. Blessed with a splendid variety of 
natural resources, including coal, iron, minerals of various 
sorts, oil, forests, and rich arable lands; boasting a railway 
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system admirably planned and operated, Hungary finds 
itself dismembered and mutilated to such an extent as to 
render separate national existence excessively difficult, if 
not impossible. There can be little doubt that theorists 
as well as avaricious neighbors have sought to break up 
Hungary along ethnic lines without any agreement as to 
the practical rules for the application of the right of self- 
determination. Millions of Magyars and peoples of Ger- 
man stock are being transferred under the domination of 
Roumania, Serbia, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

No defence can be made for the stupid, as well as the 
unjust, policy of Hungarian leaders towards the subject 
races of Hungary. Nor can it be denied with reason that 
considerable changes in the frontiers might properly be 
required. But in all fairness it should be pointed out that 
the reactionary policy of the Hungarian magnates also 
oppressed the vast majority of the Magyars who them- 
selves were politically disenfranchised. ‘There is no satis- 
factory evidence that under this baleful régime racial antag- 
onisms were developed. Candor compels recognition, for 
example, of the great religious toleration that permitted 
Calvinists and Catholics to flourish side by side, and of the 
genuine community of interests which existed between peo- 
ples of different races and religions. 

The true demand of these peoples was not so much for 
independence as for a greater freedom of self-expression, 
and for self-government that applied to all races rather than 
to any separate race. The granting of a liberal franchise 
and of local autonomy by the Karolyi Government came too 
late, unfortunately, to have any practical effect upon the 
decisions of the Peace Conference. If such a policy had 
been adopted ten years earlier, it is seriously to be questioned 
whether there would have been much justification for the 
dismemberment of Hungary. 

Abandoning fruitless speculation, we find that the results 
actually attained by the Peace Conference cannot fail to 
arouse most serious apprehensions either as to the justice 
of this settlement, or the possibility that so artificial an 
arrangement can ever be expected to last long. Hungary 
is now very much like a man deprived of an arm, without 
a leg, blind in one eye, with only one lung, and his vital 
organs badly diseased. It is incredible that anyone should 
seriously maintain that a state in such a condition could be 
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expected to function properly as a healthy, political 
organism. 

It is of lamentable interest from the political and diplo- 
matic point of view to note how egregiously the Peace Con- 
ference failed to utilize the advantages of the situation 
created by the establishment of the Hungarian Republic 
under its first President, Count Michael Karolyi. Even if 
it be conceded that it was inevitable that Hungary should be 
dismembered, an intelligent, generous, and just handling of 
this situation might well have avoided some of the regret- 
table results which have ensued, notably, the Bolshevist 
régime of terror under Bela Kun. 

It should be remembered, first of all, that Count Karolyi 
was a genuine liberal—a refreshing exception among the 
reactionary magnates, and that he was in sympathy with 
the Entente, as indicated by the fact that he was permitted 
to return to Hungary from France after the outbreak of 
war. Furthermore, in spite of the dubious part played by 
the Hungarian reactionaries at the outbreak of war, it can- 
not truthfully be said that the disenfranchised people of 
Hungary had any immediate responsibility in this catas- 
trophe. They themselves were victims of this mad policy, 
even though in the end they won the long fight for independ- 
ence begun in 1848 by Kossuth, with the sympathy and 
moral support of the American people. 

Again, the establishment of the Hungarian Republic 
along most liberal lines was entirely in harmony with the 
aims protested by the Entente Powers and the United States 
to make the world safe for democracy. The reforms im- 
mediately introduced by the Karolyi Government, particu- 
larly the agrarian reforms providing for the distribution of 
the large estates among the peasants, and also the political 
reforms, already mentioned, were measures bound to accom- 
plish beneficent results, and deserving the approval 
of all liberals throughout the world. 

The failure of the Peace Conference to recognize an 
entirely new status quo, and to hold out a generous hand to 
a new democracy, would seem to have been most short- 
sighted and lamentable. It indicated that the motives dom- 
inating its decisions were rather those of revenge, the desire 
for territorial aggrandizement by the neighbors of Hun- 
gary, and the intention to establish another balance of power 
in Eu 


rope. 
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As a matter of historical record, it should be stated that 
not only did the Peace Conference fail to adopt a generous, 
wise policy, but on the contrary, proceeded to render it im- 
possible for a liberal democratic régime to exist in Hungary. 
In violation of a definite armistice with the Karolyi Govern- 
ment fixing a military line of demarcation, the Peace Con- 
ference permitted successive encroachments of an extensive 
nature by Roumania, Czecho-Slovakia, and Serbia, which 
clearly foretold the future dismemberment of Hungary, and 
utterly destroyed the feeble prestige of the young Republic. 

The result of such a policy of bad faith and short-sighted- 
ness was inevitable. The Hungarians, completely despair- 
ing of any national future, in their desperation were thrown 
into the hands of the Socialists, who in turn found them- 
selves, to their later disgust and horror, entirely dominated 
by the extremists of the school of Lenine. ‘The four months 
of terror, destruction, and utter demoralization that ensued 
under the Bolshevists; the invasion of the Roumanians with 
their policy of vengeance and loot; and the monarchical 
reaction that followed: all this was the logical result of the 
lamentable policy adopted by the Peace Conference. 

Hungary and Austria today present a spectacle calcu- 
lated to arouse in the minds of all who have hoped for the 
reconstruction of Europe along generous and just lines, feel- 
ings of profound discouragement and chagrin. ‘The cause 
of democracy, and even of humanity itself, has been sadly 
betrayed in Central Europe. The cause of peace has been 
gravely menaced. The task of any league of nations has 
been rendered practically impossible of execution. 

There is no assurance whatever that the Macedonian 
question which has been so long the disgrace of Europe has 
any prospect of solution in accordance with sound princi- 
ples. The legitimate grievances and the fierce hatreds of 
Greeks, Bulgarians, and Serbs have in no way been lessened ; 
but have gained renewed vigor. There are no signs of « 
peace in the Balkans based on a sane realization of a com- 
munity of neighborhood interests. Whatever settlement 
may finally be reached, must rest on bayonets. The peace 
attained will not be a peace of friendship: but a peace of 
force. 

The Viennese have a saying that “the East begins at the 
River Leitha.” There was a good deal of truth in this 
observation, which now has a new and a sinister significance 
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in the light of the decisions of the Peace Conference. The 
Balkans have been brought to the Rhine itself! Fresh racial 
rivalries and hatreds have been aroused on so vast a scale 
as to make the Macedonian Question appear tame and 
trivial. 

A situation has been created in Central Europe of an 
unreal and unsound character which ignores the funda- 
mental fact that no peace is of any avail that is not based on 
the frank and friendly realization of the mutual interests 
and needs of the peoples immediately concerned. They 
alone are competent to settle among themselves all the 
peculiar complex questions, economic and otherwise, that 
affect the intimate relations of neighboring states, and pro- 
foundly affect the larger question of peace in that part of 
Europe. 

This fact was realized by some men of vision at the 
Peace Conference, notably General Smuts, who urged that 
before final decisions were reached concerning Central 
Europe, representatives of all the former portions of the 
old Austro-Hungarian Empire should be summoned to- 
gether in friendly conference and consultation to determine 
their mutual interests and needs. Except by the recognition 
of the Czecho-Slovaks as deserving allies, the Peace Confer- 
ence ignored the wishes and the vital interests of the peoples 
of Central Europe. 

Great hopes were inspired during the Great War that 
out of so much suffering and horror we might realize high 
ideals for international peace and justice. The American 
people in particular, having no selfish ends to serve, were 
stirred with enthusiasm over the prospect of establishing the 
relations of nations on the basis of sound principles. Selfish 
aims were to be subordinated to general good. Secret diplo- 
macy of the old sinister sort was to be discarded for open, 
frank negotiations seeking no ulterior ends. President Wil- 
son succeeded in expressing these high purposes so effec- 
tively as to win the adhesion of all the belligerent Powers 
represented at the Peace Conference. 

In our buoyant enthusiasm and idealism we have been 
unwilling to believe that these high purposes could fail of 
realization. Optimism and faith were to be preferred to 
criticism bordering on pessimism or even cynicism. But a 
willingness to face facts courageously may compel us to 
admit that the Peace Conference has failed to justify the 
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hopes which perhaps were irrationally entertained as to its 
power to establish international law and order on firm foun- 
dations. 

The attitude of many that the League of Nations must 
be trusted to rectify the mistakes of the Peace Conference 
would seem either Quixotic or the counsel of despair. To 
establish a definite status quo by treaty on the one hand, and 
to seek to revise it on the other would seem utterly incon- 
gruous and indefensible. To saddle the League of Nations 
with any responsibility for the lamentable situation in Cen- 
tral Europe would be a burden beyond its power to bear. 

The only hope in such an apparently hopeless condition 
of affairs lies in the inexorable necessity which must compel 
the peoples of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire sooner or 
later to disregard all artificial and arbitrary settlements, and 
to establish a genuine modus vivendi based on the recogni- 
tion of their mutual needs and aspirations. Freedom, pros- 
perity, and happiness are to be found only in common con- 
sent; not in coercion. In self-determination of this charac- 
ter will be found the peace of the whole world as well as of 
Central Europe. 


PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN. 


THE RIGHT TO HEALTH 


BY WILLIAM J. MAYO, M. D. 


‘THE physician of the old school, with his top hat and 
double-breasted frock coat, who practised as an individual 
in all branches of medicine and surgery, has practically dis- 
appeared. He has given place to a new type of physician, 
who works, not as an individual, but as a part of an or- 
ganization in which the State, in one way or another, has 
become his partner and aids him in his work. 

Civilization and intellectual growth depend largely on 
preventive medicine. If each person were left to develop 
his own resistance and immunity, we might expect eventu- 
ally to reach the condition of China, where all effort is in- 
tuitively expended to protect the body against disease at the 
expense of intellectual advancement. The Chinaman, with 
his ancient civilization, slowly developed individual resist- 
ance to bad hygienic conditions. His resistance to the com- 
mon diseases, his acquired immunity to many, and his abil- 
ity to extract nourishment from ill-suited foods, not his 
dulled intellect, have made him a formidable competitor 
of the American laboring man and have caused his exclu- 
sion from our country. 

The American Indian was nomadic without knowing 
why. By moving constantly from place to place he escaped 
the consequences of his filthy ways. Many of his descend- 
ants, living the life of the white man, died from filth-dis- 
eases. The life of the Indian was in direct proportion to 
his hygiene after he adopted a fixed abode. 

We pride ourselves on our advancing civilization and 
intellectual superiority. If we are to continue to advance, 
the public health service must be made the first function of 
the State. 

In the work of the medical profession lies the best hope 
for the future. Since the close of the Civil War, fifteen 
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ears have been added to the average length of human life. 
ith present knowledge and present conditions, fifteen 
years more might be added to the life of man in this country 
within the next twenty years. It is certain that ten years 
will be added, at the most productive age from the stand- 
point of industry, and will greatly aid in maintaining our 
position as the most productive nation. When I was a boy 
it was difficult for a man of forty to find a new job, and for 
a man of fifty it was practically impossible. Today the 
older men are great assets to the country. In the prolonga- 
tion of their lives, their skill and experience in their par- 
ticular work counts for much. They are less inflammable, 
they have family ties and responsibilities—they have some- 
thing to lose—so that they are less under the influence of 
the violent agitator. If, as a nation, we advance the time 
of production for each person ten years, we can well afford 
to shorten hours of work and improve living conditions, and 
we shall be able to compete with those countries in which 
long hours and poor living conditions shorten human life, 
and eventually decrease production and increase social un-. 
rest. 
The introduction of potable water has made prohibition 
sible. Prohibition will enormously increase production. 
n Vienna the per capita consumption of spirituous and 
fermented liquors was reduced 40 per cent. following the 
introduction of a pure water supply from the mountains. 
The failure of Italy and France to supply potable water 
necessitates the continuance of wine drinking, just as in 
Germany the use of beer will continue. If one traces the 
temperance movement through the States of the Union, he 
finds that it was not the appeal to the self control of man 
which was behind this great movement, but the advent of 
potable water. 

Alcoholic drinks loosen the inhibitory control which 
civilization has imposed over the primitive impulses of 
man. Crime, accidents, and social diseases too often have 
had their origin in the abeyance, through alcohol, of in- 
dividual self control. Pure water has eliminated typhoid; 
wholesome food and better living conditions which go with 
reduction of poverty will check tuberculosis, and better 
care of focal infections in the earlier decades will prevent 
many deaths in later life. 
he arch enemy of middle age and beyond is cancer, 
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and our measures both for prevention and cure have not 
advanced in proportion to the increasing need. One woman 
in eleven and one man in thirteen die with cancer, and this 
proportion will be maintained in the enormously greater 
number of persons who reach the cancer age. We must 
spread more widely the knowledge that chronic irritation 
is the great underlying cause of the disease. Whenever a 
certain type of cancer exists in a race of men or in a country 
with great frequency as compared to other races or coun- 
tries it is due to a single cause, usually a social custom. Good 
dentistry has eliminated a percentage of cancers of the jaw, 
due to the irritation of defective teeth. Cancer of the lip 
and tongue is on the increase as the habit of smoking is on 
the increase in both sexes. It seems to be a well established 
fact that in the countries in which the breasts are allowed to 
remain exposed to the air without covering, cancer of the 
breast is extremely rare and the incidence is in direct ratio 
to the amount of covering of the breast and the pressure 
exerted on it. 

Thirty per cent. of all cancers in men and 21 per cent. in 
women are in the stomach. The influence of drinks too hot 
to be held comfortably in the mouth in the production of 
the chronic irritation which precedes the development of 
gastric cancer seems probable. 

The majority of cancer patients come to operation too 
late to be cured. We cannot always demonstrate inoperabil- 
ity in a given case and therefore operation must be done in 
many questionable cases to give the patient the benefit of the 
doubt. The mortality in the favorable cases, of resection 
of the stomach for instance, is low, but some of the most 
extensive resections result in cures, although with a greatly 
increased risk. The paradox of increased experience ac- 
companied by higher operative mortality and a smaller 
percentage of cures is seen; the explanation lies in the in- 
creased operability. The surgeon who reports only per- 
centages of operative death rate and of cure without stating 
operability, gives us little information. 

It is probable that there is a measure of immunity 
against cancer in all persons, and that this is sufficiently 
great in some to prevent them from having cancer. I have 
on several occasions been unable to remove all of a cancer- 
ous growth and, to my astonishment, the patient has re- 
mained well for a term of years. A search for the cause of 
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such immunity and a means of increasing it is greatly to be 
desired. The more primitive and important the function 
of an organ the greater its immunity. 

The surgery of the past has been concerned largely with 
gross pathologic conditions. As our knowledge has in- 
creased diagnosis has improved, technic has advanced, and 
pathologic conditions are coming to operation much earlier. 
Surgery strives by every means within its power to reach 
pathologic processes before they have become gross, and 
the time is not far distant when treatment may, in some in- 
stances, be applied so early in the stage of deviation from 
the normal that surgery may be unnecessary. 

Abstract sciences are being called to our aid, and scien- 
tific facts, apparently unrelated, are beginning to be under- 
stood in their relation to medicine. Much may be expected 
from bringing certain of the abstract sciences, especially 
physics, to aid biochemistry in giving us a better under- 
standing of physiology and pathology. 

In 1828 Brown, the botanist, pointed out that minute 
bodies of all kinds when suspended in gases and liquids are 
in constant motion. This movement of minute particles 
took the name of the Brownian movement. Thomas 
Graham, Master of the Mint in London, in 1861, called 
attention to colloids, showing that they were matter in a 
special state of subdivision which made each colloid par- 
ticle an entity, but that except as to its physical state, the 
matter was unchanged. It has been shown that these colloid 
particles are endowed with movement and that while they 
are not visible they are of sufficient size to reflect rays of 
light as seen in an ultramicroscope. The movements of the 
colloids Graham recognized as being the movement de- 
scribed by Brown. Physicists have now shown that all matter 
is in motion, and that those particles more finely dispersed 
than colloids have even more rapid motion, but since the tis- 
sues of the body are matter largely in a colloidal state, we are 
interested principally in this type of energy. In colloids 
there is energy, and when the colloid particles change into 
a less dispersed state, for instance when a cloud which is 
water dispersed in a colloidal state in the air gives forth 
rain, the contained energy of the colloid, if the change be 
sufficiently sudden, is shown as thunder and lightning. The 
tissues of the body are in a colloidal state and retain their 
form and energy, while the non-colloidal elements of the 
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blood, such as sugar and amino acids, diffuse through the 
tissues, furnishing food which is utilized by the tissue col- 
loids after the manner of an internal combustion engine. 

Sir William Crookes, in his attempts to demonstrate the 
fourth state of matter, exhausted the air from a heavy glass 
bulb. When certain electric attachments were made, the 
bulb became filled with luminous matter, and, as Crookes 
expressed it, “actually touched the border land where 
matter and force seem to merge into one another.” He 
named this luminous substance the cathode ray, composed 
of negative electrons, which is the fundamental conception 
of the X-ray. Crookes also pointed out that when X-rays 
come in contact with solid matter they give rise to shadows, 
and that the cathode rays, when outside a magnetic field, 
always travel in a straight line without regard to the posi- 
tion of the poles. The use of energy in the form of rays such 
as radium, X-ray, and heat are examples of biophysics in 
relation to medicine. 

Medicine in the great war was triumphant. For the 
first time in the history of wars, the number of deaths from 
casualties was greater than the number of deaths from dis- 
ease. Eighty-five and five-tenths per cent. (Billings) of 
the injured soldiers were able to return to the fighting line, 
and 5 per cent. more were made fit for special or limited 
military duty in areas in the rear; in the Civil War nearly 
half the soldiers were out of the war permanently after 
injury, and a high percentage were at all times too ill from 
disease to render efficient service in battle. In the Spanish- 
American War one man died of gunshot wounds to thirty 
who died of disease (Smart.) 

The public has been almost unconscious of the growth 
of preventive medicine and public hygiene, and but little 
has been accomplished along these lines in comparison with 
all that may be done. Smallpox can be wiped from the 
earth; this has been done in Germany. The continuation 
of the disease in any country is a disgrace; it is due to the 
ignorance and prejudice of some, and the indifference and 
selfishness of others. The examination of school children 
and the giving of instruction with regard to teeth, tonsils, 
etc., is of primary importance in guarding against infect- 
ions, infections which are responsible for those metabolic 
changes which later result in disease of the nervous system, 
and of the heart and kidneys. 
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Of all codperative enterprises public health is the most 
important and gives the greatest returns. To obtain neces- 
sary legislation we must depend on the education of the 
public, and this, I am glad to say, is rapidly progressing. 
That there is much opposition to legislation for public 
health measures and that such opposition is always from 
the same group of obstructionists whose prejudices are be- 
lieved by them to be principles and to whom controverting 
facts have no meaning, is well known. But such opposition 
is not entirely harmful. The agitators at least attract an 
audience before whom the truth may be placed. People as 
a whole are more interested in their individual affairs than 
in movements to enforce public health measures, and unless 
sickness actually exists in their own families, or unless they 
are in the midst of a strange epidemic, they pay very little 
attention to such matters. 

Individually, no man is respected more highly than the 
physician. Collectively, doctors are often looked on as a 
nuisance because, in season and out of season, they try to 
advance public health measures to reduce sickness, and, ob- 
viously, to reduce the number of their patients. Such un- 
usual acts of philanthropy are very apt to be viewed with 
suspicion by the general public and particularly by legis- 
lators who fail to understand why a man should destroy his 
means of earning a livelihood. oreover, the public does 
not wish to be disturbed, or to be forced in the midst of 
health to dwell on the unpleasantness of sickness, much as 
the man who is irritated by being awakened in the night by 
a disturbance in the street, at the time cares little what the 
cause may be even if he is eventually to be benefited. Thus it 
is that the medical man in his efforts to secure health meas- 
ures for the prevention of disease is not only treated with in- 
difference but also is often vigorously opposed by the public 
and by legislators. The public may always be generously 
enlisted to remedy existing evil; to prevent some future evil 
is less appealing. 

The surgeon is brought constantly in contact with per- 
sons suffering from diseases for which the knife is the best 
remedy. He is rewarded by the gratitude of his patients, 
and yet very often he furnishes a remedy for diseases that 
are unnecessary and preventable. On the other hand, the 
public health officer and the sanitarian, who save thousands 
of lives by preventive measures, are looked on as disturbers 
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of the public peace. The practise of preventive medicine 
calls for a man of the highest order, one who is endowed 
with the spirit of the crusader, and who is satisfied to do his 
duty without thought of reward. 

In the last generation the whole trend of thought has 
been individualistic. Remedies are sought for deplorable 
conditions with little investigation of the underlying causes, 
and too often monetary considerations lead to action. An 
enormous number of undigested laws are passed at each 
session of a legislature and each law is supposed to be a 
dose of medicine for a particular evil. Some of the laws 
are necessary, others are unnecessary or harmful. Many of 
these are for the purpose of quieting popular clamor and 
not for enforcement. It is just such legislative follies and 
failures that lead to the disrespect for the law and make it 
so difficult for medical men to secure legislation for public 
health service. The public is badly advised, voiceless, and 
often powerless against the opposition of individual inter- 
ests which would be adversely affected by the measures ad- 
vocated. At times it actually appears that those who profit 
by the physical and social diseases of man have a vested right 
in the continuance of the evil conditions which produce 
them. Each era of law making, a little remedy for each little 
ill, however, is showing signs of evolution in the form of 
class legislation, such as the Workmen’s Compensation and 
Health Insurance, a groping in the dark from the individ- 
ualistic to the general in public health measures. Health 
insurance is sound doctrine if wisely administered, but un- 
fortunately it is not based on the idea of keeping the work- 
men in health, but rather on caring for him when he is sick. 
In no way are the workmen as a group better protected from 
disease. Their medical attention is quite as competent or 
incompetent, perhaps a little cheaper, than before. Little 
attempt is made to organize or to improve medical service. 
The workman pays a certain definite amount for the year 
and is taken care of if he is sick. Sometimes a competent 


doctor is employed to do the work, but too often one who 
has been unsuccessful elsewhere and can be secured cheaply 
is employed. 

Health insurance and its effect on workmen have been 
well illustrated in Germany. It was at first believed in 
Germany that such health legislation would reduce the per- 
centage of sickness, for example, tuberculosis, and that the 
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death rate would be lowered because of earlier treatment. 
But the prevalence of and deaths from tuberculosis were 
not reduced. A fraction of the money spent would have 
protected not only the workmen, but also the entire pop- 
ulation. This again demonstrates the futility of attempting 
to protect the individual, whether workman or not, from 
contagious and infectious diseases. The individual is an 
integral part of society and is endangered by the contagious 
diseases of any other individual; if he would be well him- 
self he must see that his community as a whole keeps well. 

The workman’s compensation in some ways has been an 
economic loss. The workman with a felon on his finger, 
for instance, was entitled to the benefits of full time dis- 
ability and remained inactive for two months, whereas, 
under ordinary circumstances, one week would have been 
the maximum full time, with a gradually increasing indus- 
trial output for the remainder of the period. This form of 
insurance also fostered malingering, and consequent indus- 
trial loss. Malingering finally became a public scandal in 
Germany. In England, too, health insurance measures have 
been badly carried out. The people who were supposed 
to be benefited were those to whom the state had already 
furnished more or less medical aid; under the health in- 
surance act the same doctors cared for them exactly in the 
same way, and malingering in England also became preva- 
lent. We should have health insurance for the workman 
who is ill, but such service should be adequately performed, 
wisely supervised, and should come from organized group 
medicine. 

The medical profession is grouping itself along scien- 
tific lines, not for the benefit of the doctor, but in order that 
he may more adequately and satisfactorily perform his 
work. This will give patients the benefit of modern medi- 
cal knoweldge. It is not to be inferred that there will be 
no individual practice, or that all medicine will be prac- 
ticed in groups. On the contrary, the State health depart- 
ments are furnishing, through their laboratories, the diag- 
nostic aid which gives the average practitioner expert re- 
ports on pathologic and bacteriologic specimens, and en- 
ables him to apply in the care of his patients the data which 
he personally has neither the time nor the training to de- 
velop. The State also furnishes, free of charge, diphtheria 
antitoxins, vaccine for smallpox, typhoid, etc. This im- 
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portant work of the State should be extended. Certainly 
50 per cent. of all sickness is preventable, and it is the duty 
of the State to guard the health of its citizens through the 
prevention of disease. The people should be made to under- 
stand that the State is culpable if its citizens are allowed to 
become ill through manifest neglect. It is probable that 
such an understanding by the people would result in greater 
good through new legislation than all the work and all the 
sacrifices of the medical profession who have secured the 
present laws. 

In the great work of the future, hospitals must play an 
important part. They are necessary to group medicine and 
they must be adequately equipped and properly conducted. 
When the people as a whole once understand that they have 
a _, to health, they will demand that hospitals be stand- 
ardized. 


WILLIAM J. Mayo. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN ENGLAND 
TO-DAY 


BY MRS. C. S. PEEL, O.B.E. 


IN what we now regard as the happy days before the War 
the domestic life of middle and upper-middle English 
people was built upon a foundation of cheap fuel, cheap 
food and cheap labor. In families of moderate means it 
was usual to pay cooks from $120' to $170, houseparlor- 
maids $90 to $140, parlormaids $120 to $150, housemaids 
$90 to $140, “ betweenmaids ”—that is young girls helping 
cook and houseparlormaid—$60 to $90 per annum. People 
in such circumstances employed one, two, three or even 
four servants who lived in and were content with an outing 
every other Sunday and once a week. The sum spent on 
food in such households varied from about $2.50 to $3.50 
per head per week, $3.00 being an average figure. There 
was a plethora of charwomen who asked 60 cents a day and 
their food. Job servants were plentiful at wages varying 
from $2.50 to $3.50 a week living in, and in the case of cooks 
$3.25 to $5 per week. Milk then cost 8 cents instead of 
22 cents per quart, bread 10 cents as against 18 cents per 
quartern, butter 32 to 41 cents instead of 60 cents per 
lb., sugar 6 cents against 14 cents per lb., while meat from 
16 = to 28 cents per lb. then is now from 28 to 62 cents 
per lb. 

It is true that even before the War the domestic worker 
had become extremely discontented with her lot, and the 
supply of women servants other than “ job” or “ daily” 
had not for many years sufficed to meet the demand, but the 
shortage was not acute as it has since become, and if the 
employee was, as mistresses said, independent, the employer 
was little less so. 

The years which have elapsed since 1914 find house- 


1These figures are roughly estimated on the basis of the old rate of exchange in 
pounds ster .— Editor. 
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wives of moderate means (or, as it is the fashion to call 
them, the “ New Poor”) in a very different position from 
that which they formerly enjoyed, for only by very careful 
management can they now make the income suffice for the 
reasonable needs of the family. The rich, on the other hand, 
are but little affected because, when money is no object, 
good service is still obtainable and however dear food may 
be they can afford to buy it; but for persons whose incomes 
never allowed of luxury, heavy taxation, rising rates and 
the high cost of living (130 per cent more than in 1914) 
is a painful burden. The money wage demanded by 
domestic workers has greatly increased, and as her choice 
is so limited the employer must take anyone she can get 
and try to be thankful, or go servantless. 

But to go servantless is not as easy as it sounds. Our 
pre-war country houses are inconvenient enough, but 
the town basement house is indeed a triumph from the 
labor-wasting point of view. In our kitchens are coal 
consuming monsters known as kitchen ranges, so inefficient 
that they waste from 10 to 15 per cent of all the fuel with 
which they are fed. In town basement houses there is gen- 
erally, attached to the kitchen, a scullery containing a sink, 
on the other side of the scullery a larder, and at the opposite 
end of the basement a coal cellar. From coal cellar to 
range, from range to sink, from sink to larder and back 
again walks the cook, and until lately no one troubled to 
estimate how many hours a week she spent in walking, nor 
the time wasted and fatigue occasioned by this unintelli- 
gent arrangement of her workshop. 

In these basement houses of many stairs, service lifts 
are still almost unknown. There are open fires in each 
room to which coals must be carried. The smoke from 
millions of chimneys pollutes the atmosphere. In one 
large town alone it is estimated that the calculable smoke 
damage costs $5,000,000 a year. The grime manufactured 
at stupendous cost in money and human energy penetrates 
again into the houses to sully all with which it comes in 
contact, thereby lengthening the bill for redecoration, 
cleaning and washing. From the pantry and kitchen in the 
basement all the utensils and food required for the dining 
room meals must be carried up and down. Recent experi- 
ments showed that in a family of six persons, dining late 
and living simply but comfortably, from 26 to 30 cwt. of 
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table utensils and provisions was carried up an 8 ft. 6 in. 
high flight of stairs, and the greater part of it carried down 
those stairs again each week, while in an old-fashioned 
basement such as I have described the maid walked 350 
feet in the process of preparing and serving afternoon teal 
From basement to top floor of an ordinary small London 
house the height is about 40 ft.; in six journeys a steep hill 
of 80 yards has been climbed. 

It is only now beginning to dawn upon those who are 
responsible for building our houses that the modern 
science of costings, that is the practice of measuring the 
use of material and energy as a guide to action and which 
is now applied to industrial work, must be applied to 
domestic work, and that the home must be planned and fitted 
with consideration for the cost of labor needed to keep it 
in a seemly condition. 

The unintelligent arrangement of our houses has had 
some effect in bringing about the rapidly growing dislike 
of domestic work which is so noticeable to-day, and which 
is causing much real distress to mistresses of households, 
and especially to those who are mothers of families. 

On enquiry at various registry offices and institutions 
dealing with the placing of young women in domestic 
service one is met always with the statement that girls do not 
like domestic service, and that they will not adopt that 
method of earning their living unless they are obliged to 
do so by economic pressure. So serious did the shortage 
of domestic labor become in 1918 that a Government Com- 
mittee was formed to enquire into the matter. This Com- 
mittee was divided into Sub-Committees upon which served 
a number of prominent women such as Viscountess 
Rhondda, the Marchioness of Londonderry, President of 
the Women’s Legion, Miss Clementina Black, the well- 
known writer, Dr. Janet Lane Claypon, Head of the House- 
hold and Social Science Department of King’s College for 
Women, Dame Katherine Furse, Controller of the “Wrens,” 
Dr. Marion Phillips, Chief Woman Officer to the Labor 
Party, and several others. From the evidence collected it 
became clear, as I have said, that the long hours of hard 
and dirty work made necessary by badly planned houses 
was one of the causes of unpopularity, another, and an 
important one, being the low social status accorded to the 
servant, not by the superior order of employer but by the 
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servants’ friends and relations, and by workers in other 
industries and professions. A further grievance, and a very 
real one, was the small amount of free time at the disposal 
of the domestic. 

The question of social status is perhaps one with which 
it is most difficult to deal. 

In days gone by women were so sickened by domestic 
drudgery, from which conditions of social life made it 
impossible for the large majority of them to escape, that 
when they began to enjoy the benefit of better education and 
found themselves able to take their place in professional 
and industrial life as independent, self-supporting workers 
there was a great re-action. The intelligent girl became 
a shorthand typist, a shop girl, a civil servant; the ill-edu- 
cated, stupid girl stayed in the home. Women—wives and 
mothers—were spoken of as “ idle women ” or as “ domestic 
drudges.” Bringing up children, cooking, keeping houses 
clean and healthy was regarded as work needing little 
intelligence and no training. 

From this harmful state of affairs much of the trouble 
from which we are suffering to-day has sprung. Servants 
were often overworked because mistresses were ashamed 
to perform domestic tasks, or at all events to be seen per- 
forming them. War conditions have altered to some 
extent this “ genteel” attitude, though even now it must be 
confessed that many women who scrubbed and cooked and 
polished in hospitals and canteens do not like to perform, 
or to be seen to perform, similar work in their own homes. 
The servant, realizing the mental attitude of the employer, 
began to adopt it until what should be one of the finest and 
most attractive professions is despised and disliked. 

Until the shortage of servants became acute little was 
done to alter conditions, or to obtain training for those 

oung women who did desire to become domestic workers. 

hey were obliged to learn their work when and how they 
could, fortunate indeed if they entered situations where 
they were taught their duties in an intelligent manner. 
More often than not, though they learned to perform cer- 
tain work, they were not taught the reason why it should 
be performed, or performed in one fashion rather than 
another. The standard of cooking was low though the 
expenditure on food was generally high. There was a per- 
verted admiration of waste and extravagance. The house- 
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mistress who endeavored to practice economy was “no 
lady.” 

The Sub-Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
Advisory Committee which dealt specially with the train- 
ing of servants reported as follows: 


Our investigations have made it evident to us that one of the root 
causes which has led to the present low status of domestic service as 
an occupation is the lack of provision of means for such training as 
will enable a girl to become a skilled worker. We are aware that 
training of this kind is provided to a limited extent, but we find from 
the evidence that has been given before us tbat parents are, in too 
many cases, unable to meet the immediate financial loss which they 
must suffer, if they encourage their daughters to undergo such train- 
ing rather than to enter a commercial or industrial occupation. We 
are of opinion that so long as facilities for adequate training are beyond 
the reach of the vast majority of working-class homes, so also will the 
occupation suffer from its present lack of status, and continue to re- 
ceive the greater number of its recruits from amongst women who are 
driven into it by economic necessity. Further, it is essential that domes- 
tic service should take its place as a skilled occupation, and that the 
conditions of employment should be made comparable to those which 
exist in other industrial and commercial occupations. 


The Committee also mentioned that in 1914 the total 
number of Domestic Service Schools in England and Wales 
was ten, making provision roughly for about 350 girls. 
There were also eighteen Domestic Economy Schools, but 
these were not intended for training domestic servants but 
for training home workers and, in any case, only provided 
for 700 pupils. During the War a number of these schools 
closed. There are other Poor Law Schools and Institu- 
tions, charitable and otherwise, which provide some kind 
of domestic training, but the number is utterly insufficient 
in a country in which. the census returns, decade after 
decade, show domestic service as the largest single occupa- 
tion of British women. 

In matters appertaining to domestic service as to house 
planning no one troubled to calculate either the money cost 
of inefficiency, or to take into account the loss in health 
and happiness caused by the employment of untrained 
domestic workers. However, the discomforts which we 
have endured, and still do endure, will have been worth 
while enduring if in time to come they result in the erection 
of labor-saving houses, and of a total re-organization of the 
domestic profession. 
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That the public is awaking to the necessity for the 
re-organization is made evident by the number of schemes 
which have now been launched. 

The Y. W. C. A. are making an interesting experiment. 
They have opened a small hostel for Daily Domestic 
Workers where girls receive a thorough training in all 
branches of domestic service. The girls live in the hostel, 
and go out for a wage of 20 cents per hour and their travel- 
ling expenses, and provide their own food. Their day is 
limited to eight hours, after which they may work if they 
please at overtime wages. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry, President of the 
Women’s Legion which provided women cooks for camps 
as well as other workers during the war years, has instituted 
a Household Service Section at 447, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
Women who formerly served in the Women’s Legion and 
wish to join the Household Service Section are expected 
to wear the Legion badge when on duty, and are entitled 
to wear the uniform of the Legion at their own expense 
off duty. A form of agreement is signed by employer and 
legionary, and amongst the conditions are that two con- 
secutive hours irrespective of time for meals, half a day 
every week, four hours each Sunday or eight hours on 
alternate Sundays, a holiday of one week after six months’ 
service, or fourteen days in each year on full wages must 
be granted by the employer. If the legionary has been in 
her situation for twelve months, board wages must be given 
for the holiday, in addition to the ordinary wages. Legion- 
aries are expected to co-operate with their employers and 
fellow-workers in the interchange of duties in order that 
their hours of work may not interfere with the necessary 
routine of the house. There is no training scheme in con- 
junction with the Legion Household Service Section, but 
each recruit must serve a probationary term of three months 
in a household before she can be accepted as a legionary. A 
= badge is supplied during this period. The 

omen’s Legion then accepts her as a legionary, though it 
can have no practical method of testing her capabilities. 

Another institution, The Domestic Workers’ Employ- 
ment Bureau, has been opened at 19 Buckingham Street, 
Charing Cross. It is hoped by its parent, The National 
Federation of Women Workers, that, given a fair wage 
and good prospects, more girls will offer themselves for 
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domestic work, and that they will consider it worth their 
while to fit themselves for what should be a really good pro- 
fession. The good mistress, it is claimed, will find nothing 
revolutionary in the rules, and will benefit by knowing 
exactly where she stands. 

The programme includes a minimum wage for resident 
domestic workers of $4.50 per week, or $12.50 a month, 
rising according to experience; set meal hours; decent 
sleeping accommodation; allowance for laundry; two hours’ 
free time each day, and a half-day a week; twelve hour 
day, including time off; employer to supply uniform if 
required, and to pay for the cost of the washing; and four- 
teen days’ holiday each year with full board wages. Even 
on these conditions the number of workers applying to the 
Society up to the present time is not sufficient to meet the 
demand of the employers. 

Other Employment Bureaus for domestic service have 
been organized in the provinces by women interested in the 
subject, most of which are based on the same lines as those 
already described, and the Women’s Industrial Council 
(York Street, Adelphi, London) have also made an effort 
to lighten the burden of the housewife by inaugurating a 
scheme to supply educated, experienced, middle-aged 
women as home helps to invalid housewives. These women 
do not take the place of trained nurses, of servants, or of 
charwomen, but are intended to perform such duties as fall 
to the lot of the middle-class housewife when in health. 

And more recently another effort has been made to 
induce women to return to domestic service by linking up 
the Labor Exchanges with certain approved Registry 
Offices, and it remains to be seen if, as out-of-work donations 
cease, women applying to the Labor Exchanges will be 
persuaded to join the depleted ranks of the domestic worker. 

There is little doubt that War conditions have increased 
the dislike of young women for domestic service. In 
industrial life the women live among their social equals 
and are not, as one girl expressed it, constantly reminded 
that “ you’re only a servant,” while life in the uniformed 
Women’s Service has popularized the hostel system. 
Members of these war services greatly appreciated 
the cheerful club life which they were enabled to 
enjoy after working hours; hence the widely expressed 
VOL. CCXI.—No. 771. 14 
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determination not again to become a servant who “ lives in.” 

This expression of opinion is most unpopular with 
employers, who point out, with much reason, that homes 
cannot be organized in the same manner as factories and 
institutions, and that when men are working they need 
the chief hot meal of the day on their return. They remind 
the woman worker that, in good service, she is lodged and 
fed in a manner superior to that usually obtained by the gir! 
in business or in industrial work. Generally when a servant 
changes a situation her fare and the postage for her cor- 
respondence regarding that situation is paid by the 
employer, a month’s notice is given to terminate her en- 
gagement (provided she is paid by the month), her wash- 
ing bill is paid and full wages given during her holiday. She 
has no fares to pay to and from her work, and if she is a 
competent servant she is highly considered by the employ- 
ers and well treated in the matter of gifts at Christmas, tips 
and so forth, while her wages, counting in addition to the 
money wage the cost of board and lodging and washing, 
are quite as high as those obtainable by other women of 
similar education and capabilities. 

But the working girl is firm; she does not like service 
and she will not, if she can help it, return to service if she 
is required to “ live in.” 

Strange to say, the male servant who has been uprooted 
shows no reluctance to return to his pre-war position, which 
may be explained by the fact that men servants for many 
years past have been employed almost entirely in luxurious 
establishments; they have been far better paid than women 
and accorded more freedom. 

Meanwhile, under the stress of changed conditions such 
as the shortage and high price of labor, food, fuel, and 
rent, we witness an increasing simplicity of middle-class 
home life: silver is put away; meals are less elaborate; 
rooms emptier of ornaments, of flowers; children are clad 
in stuff frocks with knickerbockers to match, rather than 
frilled, embroidered “ tub wear.” 

Amongst those who can afford it the habit of eating in 
public grows apace. Restaurants are crowded, not 
only in London but in provincial cities and small country 
towns. 

The difficulties of home life have become so great that 
the hotels and boarding houses are crowded, and as pre- 
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vailing conditions also affect them, those of the less expen- 
sive order are none too comfortable. 

Another notable change in our national life is the gen- 
eral adoption of preserved or freshly cooked “ ready to eat” 
foods. Before the War some of the large stores included 
a cooked provisions department amongst their attractions; 
since the War these have been greatly enlarged and many 
other establishments have engaged in the “ ready to eat” 
food trade. This is the case not only in London but in 
provincial towns and in the small country towns. Cooked 
meats and birds, fried fish, fish cakes, fish salads, potato 
salad, Russian salad, potato chips, pies of all kinds, cro- 
quettes, sauces, puddings and sweets are provided and 
eagerly purchased, while in houses where tinned and bottled 
foods were once unknown they are now welcome, and new 
“time and trouble savers” are eagerly noted and tested. 

The scarcity and high cost of fuel has brought into use 
new methods of cooking. Ovens are used but once 
or twice a week and housewives have learned to steam 
bread and cakes and make wonderful use of the frying pan. 

Now that educated women are often obliged to do their 
own house-work there is a great demand for labor-saving 
household apparatus, and the interest taken in the housing 
question is intense and must in the future lead to the erec- 
tion of the “ efficiency home” for which we crave. 

With the more general use of gas, electrical. and oil 
cookers a different style of cooking utensil is coming into 
favor, and the casserole (and in a short time the glass sauce- 
pan and baking dish only just introduced into the country) 
will replace the old-fashioned pots and pans. 

At the moment domestic life is not easy; we cannot live 
as we have been accustomed to live, and we have not yet 
adapted ourselves to the changes which are inevitable and 
for which, in the end, we may come to be thankful. In the 
past the energies of woman have been exhausted in work 
which did not justify itself. There is no industry so large 
as the home-making industry, and no industry perhaps in 
which the worker’s energies are so ill rat the tools 
so inadequate and the results so little in relation to the 
money, material and labor expended. 


Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 


THE DECLINE OF MILITARISM IN 
JAPAN 


BY JOHN COLE MCKIM, M.A., B.D. 


INTERESTING and useful as are the many studies of pres- 
ent-day Japan which are now appearing in this and other 
periodicals, they are for the most part, however accurate 
and informing, studies in cross-section. This is necessarily 
the case since most of this writing is based upon knowledge 
of contemporary circumstances acquired by Europeans and 
Americans whose cultural antecedents are those of the 
Western world. 

I do not wish to minimize the importance of these 
“studies in cross section” pursued by patriotic Americans 
of unbiased minds. I do not wish to express an opinion as 
to whether or not or in how far they may be right in dis- 
cerning a menace to civilization and especially to the 
United States in the present condition of the Far East. 
For, though studying the question from a different angle, I 
wish emphatically to disassociate myself from those (more 
vocal than numerous) Americans in foreign residence who 
strive to curry favor among alien peoples by slandering or 
misleading their fellow citizens. A study in cross section 
may be of the greatest value when it warns of imminent 
danger or stimulates discussion as to the existence and 
extent of such danger. But it is incomplete. It leads to a 
knowledge of facts. It tells us little or nothing of tenden- 
cies. Studies in perspective are needed to complete the pic- 
ture. And it is exactly here that our knowledge of Japan 
is most inadequate. ou familiarity with European his- 
tory enables many of us to draw a fairly accurate picture 
of the nineteenth century Germans as a reasonably peace- 
ful people gradually militarised by Napoleonic aggression 
and Prussian Junker domination. We possess no corre- 
spondingly widespread knowledge of Japan and hence 
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many of us have come to speak of her as a sort of Asiatic 
Prussia. The title which I have chosen for this paper indi- 
cates, as I hope to show, exactly where this suggested anal- 
ogy breaks down. For ‘militarism,—as distinguished from 
mere modernization of military methods,—declined in 
Japan while it was growing in Germany. 

Japan, when first she began the development of her 
armed forces along modern lines, engaged French instruc- 
tors for her army. After the F ranco-Prussian war, Ger- 
mans took the place of Frenchmen. The vast majority of 
foreign instructors for the navy were, from the first, Eng- 
lishmen. 

None of these influences is responsible for the existence 
of militarism in Japan. Japan had been from mediaeval 
times militaristic to an extent the Junker may have dreamed 
of but never realised. Japan’s modern civilization has 
developed along militaristic lines because it was inconceiv- 
able that it could develop along any other lines. Many 
of the sentiments (including, it surprises some people to 
hear, the intense national consciousness called patriotism’), 
which now inform the thoughts and acts of the Japanese 
are of modern origin. But the militaristic sentiment needed 
no new impetus. It was there. It was for this reason that 
it needed but the introduction of modern military methods 
to render Japan, as a fighting power, formidable out of all 
proportion to wealth or population. Prussia could not in 
1870 (or for that matter in 1914) have taught militarism 
to Japan. 

Even in 1914 Germany, though she had built up the 
most formidable army in the world and the most efficient 
navy possessed by a continental European Power, was 
widely admitted to possess also the best railways, commu- 
nications and other public services upon the continent of 
Europe. Even her educational system, though (I have 
always thought) vastly over-rated, was, in a certain and 
almost sinister sense, efficient. 

For these reasons it must be conceded that the militar- 
istic asymmetry of late nineteenth century Germany was 
considerably less than that of Japan. There is, I think, no 
other country where, in time of peace, the efficiency attained 


1 The corresponding vistas in feudal Japan was loyalty,—a virtue far more ex- 
ploited for the purposes of militarism than genuine patriotism. Peoples who ve 
come under rf — of Confucianism set a high value upon loyalty as (e.g.) in the 


case of filial p 
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by the armed forces stands in such startling contrast to the 
achievements of other branches of the public service. * 

But Japanese militarism has declined since 1870. It is 
still on the decline. That this movement has been exceed- 
ingly gradual is due in part to the cultural tradition of the 
people * and in part to circumstances both internal and 
external of which what follows is intended to be a rough 
sketch. 

It is a matter of more or less general knowledge that, 
for some centuries previous to the opening of Japan to for- 
eign intercourse in the nineteenth century, the Government 
of the country, so far as a central Government existed, was a 
curious sort of duarchy; that while the sacred city of Kyoto 
enshrined the cloistered Mikado, scion of a line which 
a system of concubinage and adoption had kept unbroken 
from time immemorial, Yedo (now Tokyo) was the seat 
of that military government (shogunate) which was held 
one after another by families whose power successively 
declined as its opportunities were abused. At the time of 
the opening of the country the shogunate was held by the 
great house of Tokugawa. 

Trouble had long been brewing for the Tokugawa. 
Whether their fall would otherwise have resulted in the 
“ restoration ” of the emperor to temporal power or in the 
rise of another great house to the shogunate may be left as 
an open question, but foreign intrusion made the restora- 
tion a certainty, not only because it was a political necessity 
to unify the Government in the face of foreign pressure but 
also because the “ presumption” of the shogun in con- 
cluding treaties of intercourse with foreign countries with- 
out reference to the imperial court united against him both 
the anti-foreign element and the protagonists of the im- 
perial prerogative. 

There was a southern bloc led by four great clans 
(Satsuma, Choshu, Hizen, Tosa), who, by reason of their 
remoteness from Yedo and the fact that the Daimyo of Sat- 
suma and Choshu, were the richest and most powerful of 
the feudal nobility, occupied a position of semi-independ- 
ence. These houses, united by common jealousy for pre- 


1 This contrast, while marked, is easily exaggerated by tourists, since their judg- 
ment is warped by difference of antecedents—e.g., accommodations in railway trains 
correspond to Japanese (not American) standards of comforts. 

* Rome exponents ef “ Social Evolution” (e.g. Prof. Benj. Kidd in his Science of 
Power) appear to have based conclusions on the supposed ae with which an 
imagined entire change has taken place in the mentai outlook the Japanese people. 
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rogatives which were always threatened by any strengthen- 
ing of the shogun’s hands, acquired also a common griev- 
ance against the foreigner whose most wanton acts of 
aggression, epitomised in the bombardment by allied fleets 
at Kagoshima and Shimonoseki, fell with especial severity 
upon their territories. 

It was necessary for Japan to present a united front to 
the foreigner. It seemed possible, employing adroit 
diplomacy backed by force, for the combined southern clans 
to overthrow the shogun. It was plainly impossible for any 
one of them to seize the shogunate. For this reason the 
restoration of the emperor and the expulsion of the for- 
eigner became their slogan. 

The last of the shogun, outwitted in diplomacy, threat- 
ened by overwhelming force, and distrusted by those very 
foreigners whose treaty rights he was striving to protect, 
was not equipped by nature and training to deal with so 
grave an emergency. A wiser man in his position would 
have bargained and yielded, for he was in a position to 
drive a very good bargain for himself and his vassals, the 
northern Daimyo. But a vacillating temperament and the 
importunities of intemperate retainers led him into belated 
and hopeless armed resistance. Thus, to the already 
enormous prestige of the southern chieftains (especially 
the Daimyo of Satsuma and Choshu), was added the fact 
that their samurai, quelling resistance in every corner of 
the empire and incidentally destroying the power of the 
northern lords, had shed their blood to found the new Gov- 
ernment about to be established under the “ restored ” em- 

eror. 
. The southern nobles had no intention of seeing the sac- 
rifices of their clans go unrewarded. Upon victory, as was 
inevitable, came a division of the spoils. By the time the 
restoration had been affected it had become clear that 
Japan could not safely refuse to enter upon diplomatic 
relations with European Powers. It is well, even yet, to 
remember that she did so under compulsion. The anti-for- 
eign element, though it had helped restore the Mikado, 
was obliged to yield to the force of circumstances, but, 
obviously, it could be counted upon to endorse a policy 
which looked to Japan’s growth in military strength. It 
was also natural for feudal chieftains, now convinced of 
the need for national solidarity, to think of the nation as a 
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glorified clan. Just as, within the clan, men were ranked 
as (1) fighting men (samurai), (2) farmers, (3) skilled 
workmen, (4) tradesmen, and (5) outcasts, in the order 
named, so, in the new nation, the achievement of fighting 
—— was regarded as easily the most important question. 

hen it came to a division of the spoils the two great plums 
were the Army and the Navy. Choshu got the first and 
Satsuma the second. These services are still looked upon 
as the happy hunting ground of the two clans. 

The very fact, however, that national solidarity had 
become a sine qua non for the new Government made it 
necessary for the victorious clansmen to sow the seeds of 
that national consciousness which must, in the long run, 
deprive the clans of all power. It is in the use that has 
been made of the department of education that Japan has 
most resembled modern Germany. She seems indeed, in 
some respects, to have out-Heroded Herod in this depart- 
ment, and to impart knowledge apart from “ patriotism ” 
has been made almost a crime. ‘Thus missionary schools 
which were in the early days of new Japan a great boon 
to the youth of the country were kept under close and, at 
times, hampering surveillance by officials not always 
friendly to Christianity. 

With the sure decline of the power of the clans it has 
been inevitable that, in a poor country with many pressing 
domestic problems, militarism should also decline. The 
decline has been slow. The armed forces are still, in point 
01 cfficiency, far ahead of any other public service. 

It has been pointed out that foreign menace as well as 
domestic political interest has played its part in retarding 
the decline of Japanese militarism. I do not deny that this 
menace has been at times very real. I think it safe to say 
that it has always been exaggerated. At any rate it has 
never been underestimated. For this reason it cannot be 
regarded as an entirely independent factor though, in so 
far as it was real, it has been a contributory element in stim- 
ulating Japanese naval and military expansion. It will be 
a sad day for the militaristic politician when Japanese 
apprehensions of foreign aggression approach the vanish- 
ing point. These form the militarist’s great stock in trade, 
and a bogie, euphemistically described as “ our hypothet- 
ical enemy,” frequently mentioned in budgets, is invoked 
to determine the increases necessary for the navy while the 
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pons | of holding the two clans together inspires cor- 
responding support for army expansion. 

The foreign menace did approach reality about the time 
of the restoration. Not only was Japan practically forced 
against her will to open her doors to foreign intercourse, 
but one foreign nation, Russia, in taking Shaghalien, laid 
her hands upon land to which the Japanese also laid claim. 
On both sides the claim was to rule alien rather than kin- 
dred peoples (together with their mines and fisheries), but 
Russia’s bearing throughout the dispute made it clear that 
force was the only argument to which she thought it worth 
while to appeal. There was perhaps some danger at that 
time that anc might attempt the invasion of Japan 
proper (though she would have received the surprise of 
her life had she done so), and this danger was greatly exag- 
gerated in the eyes of those who were not yet sufficiently 
en rapport with world affairs to gauge the restraining effect 
which European rivalries exercise upon the aggrandising 
efforts of any single Power. Traditional racial and relig- 
ious prejudices often led Japanese of the early Meiji era 
to assume that the Europeans were leagued against them, 
and some color was lent to this assumption by the occa- 
sional codperation of foreign envoys for the protection of 
their subjects and by military demonstrations for this object, 
for the purposes of relevant reprisal, and for the collec- 
tion of indemnities. The thirty-third year of Meiji (1900) 
found Japan coéperating with these same European Powers 
in a somewhat similar undertaking when Graf von Walder- 
see led the allied forces to the relief of the Pekin legations. 
During the past forty years no anti-Japanese combination 
has involved more than three Powers at once and this com- 
bination (France, Germany, Russia) did not threaten her 
territorial integrity but only limited the extent of her ter- 
ritorial aggrandisement at the expense of China after the 
Chino-Japanese war in 1895. 

European and American neutrality in the Russo-Jap- 
anese war, Japanese participation in the late world war on 
the side of certain European Powers against certain others 
and the recognition accorded her as one of the “ Big Five” 
at the Peace Conference will have the effect of making it 
increasingly difficult to use “the foreign menace,” thus 
vaguely described, in the interests of military expansion. 
This is bound to have an effect upon those issues (such as 
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the Shantung matter) which are now engaging universal 
attention. For Japanese territorial expansion has been 
military rather than either colonial or commercial. It has 
been urged that as Japan is a densely populated country, 
it is inconsistent for Americans and Australians to limit 
Japanese immigration to their own shores and at the same 
time object to her expansion in other directions. One re- 
members that somewhat similar arguments were employed 
by the Junkers. The answer in both cases is that the expan- 
sion in question does not offer any relief to density of pop- 
ulation. Japan did not annex Korea because Korea offered 
a wide field to Japanese immigration but for a strategic 
reason, viz. “ Korea in the hands of Russia*would be like 
a dagger pointing at Japan’s heart.” Japan’s position en- 
titled her to sympathy (which was generously accorded her 
in America) and her expulsion of Russia from The Land 
of the Morning Calm was perfectly intelligible. 

One good reason for thinking that Japan will eventu- 
ally return Shantung to China lies in the fact that here 
again no reason other than a strategic one exists for its 
retention. In this case the strategic considerations cannot 
be seriously regarded as possessing a defensive character. 
Thus, with the decline of the militaristic sentiment, the 
desire for the retention of Tsingtao must necessarily dis- 
appear. For Japan cannot colonize Shantung. The pop- 
ulation there is said to exceed in density that of Japan in 
a proportion of six to four, and as Chinese labor is already 
excluded from Japan to protect the Japanese workman, it 
is unimaginable that the latter can compete with the China- 
man on his own soil. 

Japan owes much to the strong hands that guided 
her destinies during the last third of the nineteenth century. 
Her people as a whole have not been unmindful of this 
fact. They have a warm admiration and affection for their 
great military leaders. But these men were themselves cap- 
able of great self-denial. Trained in an allegiance to the 
clan which itself called for a high degree of self-abnega- 
tion, transferring this devotion to the imperial throne that 
their nation might live, it is no exaggeration to say that 
they are as much revered for their high moral examples as 
for their military prowess. This moral tradition will be, 
in future years, a treasure more precious to the nation than 
any chronicle of conquest. If their successors, honored at 
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first for their sakes, substitute swashbuckling and swagger 
for knightly carriage, they will not be looked upon as dis- 
playing a consistent reverence for those ancestors whose 
_memories (for only a few of them now walk the earth) 
their countrymen delight to honor. 

No doubt it is right to think of these men as militarists. 
They were such at a time when it was inevitable for them 
to think that in militarism lay the salvation of their coun- 
try. But these were men of sensitive and even in some 
cases of tender natures. They had an eye for moral as well 
as for physical beauty. What they did not themselves con- 
ceive of the humane in warfare they learned and adapted 
with a rapidity which often shamed their teachers. They 
were militarists; but the ideals which they inculcated were 
such as militate against the vainglorious display of force. 
Long may their remembrance survive in honor! 

There is at least one way in which foreign Powers have 
retarded (or seemed to retard) the decline of militarism 
in Japan. It is possible to think of the foreign menace as 
often the creature of politicians anxious to secure large 
military and naval appropriations. It is not so easy to 
explain away, in a manner satisfactory to the Japanese 
mind, the fact that foreign recognition and respect have 
appeared to follow upon the display of military prowess. 
Is it a mere matter of chronology that treaty revision where- 
by ex-territoriality and other galling limitations of sov- 
ereignty were remoyed was greatly accelerated after Japan’s 
victory over China in 1894-5; that the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance which, more than any other thing, has tended to 
make the Japanese feel that they were at last recognized 
as an equal member in the company of civilized Powers, 
was the direct product of Japan’s demonstrations of fighting 
power; and that Japan’s share in the world war has brought 
her recognition as one of the “ Big Five”? 

It is of course answerable that the last two of these three 
items belong in any case to the category of armed strength. 
Further, I am convinced that it is not true,—though cynics 
often say it,—that the Japanese victory in China convinced 
America that Japanese courts had now become competent 
to try defendant foreigners.’ I do think that the startling 
display of progress in one department shown in that victory 


* Under ex-territoriality jurisdiction was exercised by the court of the defendant's 
nationality. 
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did stimulate the serious study of the other institutions of 
modern Japan and thus accelerated a recognition which, 
upon investigation, was found to be merited. Even so, 
it is impossible to say that Japanese military prowess was 
useless in winning recognition for Japan. ‘But the extent 
to which this is true is due to that very ignorance of Japan 
which, as I pointed out in the opening paragraphs of this 
paper, prevents a true appreciation, based upon studies in 
perspective, of situations affected by Japanese tendencies 
in life and thought. | 

These considerations are certainly pregnant with sug- 
gestion for those “who would labor for peace with them 
that make peace” as well as with those who act upon the 
motto “In time of peace prepare for war.” 

I do not dispute the soundness of the teaching which 
informs this last adage. Writing from abroad, | would 
not say anything which might be distorted into a sugges- 
tion that we need not be prepared for any conceivable 
eventuality. The easy conquest of a land so rich as ours 
must suggest itself to the predatory minds of whatever 
country as a worthwhile undertaking. Defensive arma- 
ment means making the game very plainly not worth the 
candle. For such a purpose Japan is already more than 
adequately armed. She will entertain no grievance if, in 
a spirit of friendliness, we, who offer the greater tempta- 
tion, make the sin correspondingly difficult. The way of 
the transgressor upon her own sovereignty will be exceed- 
ingly hard. We too must face the world prepared to defend 
our shores. All this is preparation for war. It is justifi- 
able precaution but it is not constructive peacemaking. 

Peace depends far more upon goodwill than upon the 
dread of consequences. This paper is written not to pre- 
vent precaution but to promote good will. Upon the first 
point, if I may be permitted the paradox, I have repeatedly 
and persistently said nothing. As to the second I have 
tried to give grounds for thinking that the Japanese are 
not at heart a militaristic people and that militarism is on 
the decline in their country. 

It is not likely that intelligent Japanese will long pre- 
tend to find a grievance in the fact that the United States 
Senate has candidly debated a proposal which was openly 
submitted to it for consideration. Nor will they question 
our right to protect our legitimate interests in the Far East 
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on the basis of a non-existent and preposterously impos- 
sible “ Asiatic Monroe Doctrine.” 

But, unless the cultivation of mutual sympathy gives 
rise to more intimate knowledge, it will be possible for 
many years to come for interested parties to convince them 
that such legislation as has been from time to time enacted 
by Pacific coast legislatures is evidence of American un- 
friendliness. Japan cannot complain of the mere fact that 
her subjects are debarred from holding land in a few Am- 
erican States where there is real danger of large areas pass- 
ing into the hands of aliens for, throughout the whole of 
Japan proper, Americans are subjected to similar disabili- 
ties, although the entire number of American residents in 
the Empire is less than one-tenth the Japanese population 
of California alone, and none of them are manual laborers 
or farmers. An American in Japan may not own outright 
the house he lives in.—much less large tracts of arable land. 

The hypothetical-enemy-ist finds his grievance not in 
the facts but in circumstances which, he alleges, surround 
the facts. (i) He not infrequently accuses the United 
States of bad faith with a frankness which, if exercised on 
the floor of the United States Congress with respect to his 
own country, he would vociferously resent or (ii) he main- 
tains that, whether in technical violation of treaty or not, 
the act in question set up a distinction as between races 
which is humiliating to the Japanese people. 

The first of these contentions he can render plausible 
in the ears of a majority of his countrymen by trading 
upon their ignorance of the American system of govern- 
ment. Themselves the subjects of a highly centralized 
government where every local authority is, in the last 
analysis, a delegate of the crown, it is exceedingly difficult 
for them to conceive of a group of States each retaining 
every particle of sovereignty not definitely ceded to the 
Federal Government. Nor is it possible for Americans to 
undeceive them since they will, naturally, incline to believe 
their own leaders. But as leadership becomes more widely 
distributed and falls more and more into the hands of those 
not interested in military aggrandisement, saner views are 
sure to prevail. It will come to be understood that a treaty- 
making power does not violate its obligations save by its 
own acts or omissions, and that no act or omission of the 
United States Government has been in violation of the most 
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favored nation clauses in the treaties which that Govern- 
ment has ratified. I for one would be greatly rejoiced if 
the Pacific Coast States could see their way clear (with due 
regard to their obligations to their own people) to make 
the lot of wed ge ge traveller a happy one. But I am 
also convinced that the United States has scrupulously 
observed its treaty obligations and that it would be a mis- 
taken policy for the Federal Government to be moved in the 
least degree by erroneous accusations of bad faith. 

The second point—that Californian and other laws are 
informed by a desire for racial discrimination, is again 
more plausible than accurate. No doubt race prejudice 
exists in California as in other places (not excluding 
Japan) but as this has not been sufficiently strong in times 
past to prevent certain Californians from encouraging 
coolie immigration, it need not be regarded as a dominant 
factor when (as at present) a majority of Californians 
desire to prevent it. Indeed, if Japanese sources of infor- 
mation were not measurably controlled by those who are 
interested in preventing their countrymen from becoming 
sincerely friendly to any foreign people, reasonably fre- 

uent reference to Japan’s own policy with respect to 
hinese labor immigration would go far to show the 
groundlessness of this alleged grievance against (part of) 
the United States. 

It is a sign of better times that this analogy has of late 
been frequently drawn in the more enlightened portions 
of the Japanese press and that, on the other side, it is some- 
what feebly met by the naive suggestion that Japan imme- 
diately rescind her Chinese immigration laws so that she 
may be in a position to demand similar action in her own 
interests on the other side of the Pacific. 

As straws showing the direction of the wind, I will 
mention three things. 

(i) Twenty-five years ago the favorite play of children 
in the streets was mimic war. I now live on a street which 
is on the direct route from barracks to target range. Bodies 
of troops pass the house at all hours of the day. Yet one 
seldom if ever sees the children playing soldier. Toy 
weapons are, if anything, less in evidence than on an Am- 
erican street in a town of corresponding size. Military 
caps and “sailor suits” are much less worn by children 
here. I have heard lads openly congratulated upon escap- 
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ing the Army draft. Twenty-five years ago such a felicita- 
tion would have been taken as an insult. One frequently 
hears complaints of conscript evasion. 

(ii) Twenty-five years ago the young man trying his 
“ English ” on the foreigner used often to begin “ Why you 
come to my country? ” Today the question is almost invari- 
ably “‘ Where do you go?” (that is, “ What is your destina- 
tion?”) This is not intrusive though it is often resented as 
such by the newcomer to Japan. To converse with a fellow 
traveller for any length of time without inquiring his des- 
tination would, to the average Japanese, betray a discour- 
teous lack of interest in him and his affairs. 

(iii) The Japan Advertiser of April 15th, 1919, 
printed the following paragraph with figures which, 
covering as they do the period of the world war, seem 
significant: 

While the number of officers required for the navy is yearly increas- 
ing, applicants for service have been somewhat on the decline, as will 


be seen from the following table showing the number of applicants 
for admission to the Naval Cadet School and the number admitted. 


Applicants Admitted 
1912 3,014 
1913 2,041 
1914 2,363 
I9I5 2,262 
1916 2,456 
1917 2,390 
1918 2,317 
1919 2,606 
The necessary number is made up by taking the high 
men in competitive examination in the order of their 
standing. It will be seen that in 1919 the navy was obliged 
to accept eleven and one-tenth per cent. of all applicants as 
against three and one-third per cent. in 1912. This is a 
startling change for a period of seven years, during four of 
which the navy was engaged in war, and is in itself evidence 
that I have not been without justification in choosing the 
title for this article. 


JOHN COLE McKIM. 
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DEATH MASK OF AN UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


BY HORTENSE FLEXNER 


DEATH is dark sleep and death is very still, 

Yet in this sleeping face, shadowed, too lean, 

There lives a little smile aloof and chill, 

A little mocking smile that lurks between 

The even lips firm-sealed, final as stone, 

And the nostril’s subtle lift; the eyes are stern, 

And in their hollows dark all pain is shown; 

Yet the face smiles in gentle unconcern. 
Something he knew too surely as he came 

To the narrow door with youth upon his head, 

Something he saw, as by a livid flame, 

Paltry, amusing, commonplace instead 

Of what he’d thought—and so he closed his eyes. 

The dead should not be cynical and wise. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 
BY ST. JOHN ERVINE ; 
I—W. B. YEATS 


I KNEW W. B. Yeats long before I knew George Moore 
or George Russel (“A. E.”). I had written a play in one 
act, called The Magnanimous Lover, which seemed to 
me then to be a very remarkable piece, but now seems to 
be a crude and violent thing made out of an undisciplined 
intellect; and had sent it, on the advice of Miss Horniman, 
to Mr. Yeats in the hope that he would think as highly of 
it as I did. I was living then in two rooms in a high house 
at Denmark Hill, a suburb of London, on the confines of 
a dreary slum, near to the house where Ruskin spent his 
boyhood . . . it is now a_ boarding-house 

and I had very few friends, though I had many aspira- 
tions. I had not yet become acquainted with Bernard Shaw, 
though I knew him well by sight and as a public speaker, 
nor had I yet made friends with H. G. Wells in spite of 
the fact that I had spent an afternoon at his house in Sand- 
gate in company with some other young men and women. 
I was too shy and inarticulate on that occasion to make any 
impression on Mr. Wells, for he had no recollection of me, 
as I afterwards discovered, when he wrote to me in kind 
—_ about my first-published novel, Mrs. Martin’s 

an. 

All young men, whatever their class or culture may be, 
have heroes. The world will end when young men cease 
to have heroes. Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells and G. 
K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc and W. B. Yeats and 
George Moore and “ A. E.” were heroes worthy of emula- 
tion to me and the likes of me. I had much respect for 
John Galsworthy and Granville Barker, mitigated in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s case by the fear that at any moment he might 
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turn aside and shed a few unaccountable tears, and in Mr. 
Barker’s case by the fact that he was not so very much 
older than I was and that he seemed to be uncertain of him- 
self. Mr. Galsworthy’s work, particularly The Man of 
Property, The Country House and The Silver Box, 
had the great appeal that all sincere work has, but it left 
me in a state of chilled speculation. It excited curiosity 
and aloof pity in me, but it did not warm me into wrath 
or affection. One sees Mr. Galsworthy’s characters as the 
creatures of an impassive and immovable Destiny, not as 
the victims of human malignity or stupidity; and it is im- 
possible to feel aroused over things which happen and 
cannot be helped. If a man is wronged by another and 
stronger man, my feelings are stirred so that I try to defend 
the wronged man from the assaults of the stronger man; 
but if he is being thwarted or crushed by some passionless 
Force which can neither be controlled nor persuaded nor 
defeated, I am not likely to do more than to murmur, 
“ Poor fellow!” and pass on my way. Mr. Galsworthy 
excites your pity, but kills your hope. He seems to say, “ It 
is useless to make any effort. Things happen and they can- 
not be helped!” ‘Though he is easily made indignant over 
suffering, I cannot conceive of Mr. Galsworthy sounding 
any call to fight: I can only think of him persuading to 
surrender. He did not challenge: he deprecated. He was 
a Tolstoyan not of his Free Will, but because he had no 
Free Will: he turned the other cheek because he could not 
help himself. 

It was not thus with Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells 
and G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. These chal- 
lenging, fighting, protesting men were concerned less with 
pity for the victims of society than with anger against and 
opposition to the oppressors of society. They did not wring 
their hands: they put up their fists. The twentieth cen- 
tury youth and young woman listened respectfully to Mr. 
Galsworthy and were moved by his sympathy and his sin- 
cerity; but they went out to fight with Bernard Shaw and 
H. G. Wells and G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. 

These four men did not move us in equal measure. Mr. 
Wells stimulated us with the quick succession of his ideas, 
but he disconcerted us, too, by the rapidity with which he 
would shed an idea for another idea. Mr. Chesterton 
wrote of him once that you could “ lie awake at night and 
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hear him grow,” and undoubtedly Mr. Wells has conducted 
his mental development in public with great frankness; 
we admired the courage with which he owned up when 
he had tried an idea and found it wanting, but we were not 
certain that Mr. Chesterton’s statement ought not to have 
read, “ You lie awake at night and hear him change his 
mind!” While we were willing to challenge everything 
and make it justify its existence, we were desirous, too, of 
finding some sure ground for our feet; and it was unpleas- 
ant and disturbing to find 4 Modern Utopia repudiated 
in First and Last Things. Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc 
stimulated us, too, but in a different way. Mr. Wells sent 
us out into the world in search of new and more adequate 
formule: Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc checked us in 
headlong flights with words of warning and remonstrance. 
They reminded us that man is of the earth, earthy; that 
man does not live by Good Will alone; that society is com- 
posed of a great variety of beings, generous and mean, 
exalted and debased, hearty and miserable, noble and 
petty, self-sacrificing and self-seeking, kind and cruel; and 
that unless we took care to remember this vital fact we 
should lose our way in the deserts ahead of us. They 
reminded us that Mr. Wells’s “Good Will” was merely 
Godwin’s “ universal benevolence ” all over again, and that 
Godwin’s doctrine had made the way easy for the Utilitar- 
ians and the growth of a devitalizing system of political 
theory that expressed itself in the industrial régime of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

Where Mr. Wells sought to convict man of a sense of 
ae they sought to convict him of a sense of sin. Mr. 
Wells declared that the world needed “ Love and Fine 
Thinking”; Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc declared that 
the world needed the love of God and faith in the Catholic 
Church. It was their persistent regard for the Catholic 
Church which scared us. Mr. Belloc once said that he 
would support the Church in an act of repression if the 
Church came into collision with an antagonist; and his 
belief was made active by his denunciation of Ferrer when 
that anti-clerical was executed in Spain. My Orange blood 
boiled when I heard Mr. Belloc palliating the offences of 
his church; and Mr. Chesterton and he, though their crit- 
icism interested and on occasions checked us, never estab- 
lished a dominion over us, because of their Catholicism. 
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We were not greatly interested in their beer-swilling hab- 
its: we regarded them as queer nastinesses in otherwise 
reputable persons. Their efforts to make a tenet of religion 
out of beer-swilling seemed to us to be as ridiculous as 
would be an effort by a Chinaman to make a tenet of relig- 
ion out of opium-smoking. 

Bernard Shaw was incontestably the supreme figure 
among these men of mind who stimulated and influenced 
the young men and women of the twentieth century. I 
doubt whether any man has ever captured or held the fancy 
of young men as Bernard Shaw captured and held the 
fancy of us. Dr. Johnson had an influence as powerful in 
his time as Mr. Shaw had in his; but Dr. Johnson’s influence 
was mainly exercised over men of older years than we were, 
of more established habits than ours; and I doubt very 
much whether he affected their thoughts and outlook on 
life so profoundly as Bernard Shaw affected us. He could 
not persuade the faithful Boswell to accept his view of the 
American colonists, and his pamphlet, “‘ Taxation No 
Tyranny,” displeased his friends as much as it appeared 
to gratify George III and his supporters. Dr. Johnson 
was a critic and a scholar with very little creative ability; 
he was too conservative a man to be a man of genius; and 
he looked back too often for the liking of young men who 
are always looking forward. His love of tradition and 
settled order, while it was pleasing to men of an age when 
comfort and security and familiar things begin to attract 
the mind more than effort and adventure and change, made 
him unattractive to the stirring minds of young men. 
Shelley derived from Godwin, not from Johnson. 

There is a passage in Boswell’s “ Life of Dr. Johnson ” 
in which Dr. poe peculiar views on the respect due 
to men of rank are set out very + 
cussion took place, whether . Lord Cardross did 
right to refuse to go Secretary of the Embassy to Spain, 
when Sir James Gray, a man of inferior rank, went Ambas- 
sador. Dr. Johnson said, that perhaps in point of interest 
he did wrong; but in point of dignity he did well. ’ 
Sir, had he gone Secretary while his inferior was Ambas- 
sador, he would have been a traitor to his rank and family.” 
The question, to Dr. Johnson’s mind, was not one of merit: 
Lord Cardross was entitled to “go Ambassador,” not 
because he was a more skilful diplomatist than Sir James 
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Gray, but because he was a lord while Sir James was only 
a knight! This extraordinary doctrine, which may be held 
accountable for much in British history, might appeal to 
elderly men who love rules and regulations, and like to 
have everything neatly set out in books, but it certainly does 
not appeal to young men who believe in conflicts won by 
superior qualities; for young men, as Dr. Johnson himself 
said on one occasion, “‘ have more virtue than old men; they 
have more generous sentiments in every respect.” 

Bernard Shaw is incapable of uttering such a remark 
as Dr. Johnson uttered in support of Lord Cardross’s inept 
behavior. He has, indeed, said and written many foolish 
things and he is capable of making what are called “ debat- 
ing” points and cheap scores and of saying things for the 
sake of saying them or of annoying the complacent and the 
smug; but he is incapable of saying anything which sup- 
ports a belief that one man shall have precedence over 
another, not because of his merit, but because of his birth. 
Dr. Johnson’s statement was not a casual, fantastic, per- 
verse statement: it was a natural result of his general theory 
of society. It is recorded of him that he declined to leave 
a room until a Bishop had done so on the ground that the 
Bishop’s office gave him a title to precedence over a man 
of greater mentality! It was not humility that caused Dr. 
Johnson to behave thus, for he was an arrogant man, nor 
was it indifference to such matters, for he was a stickler 
for respect to himself even when he did not deserve respect: 
it was his belief in the providential arrangement of society 
in settled grades that caused him to behave in this way. 
The man was entitled to quit the room first, not because he 
was a good man or a great man, but because he was a bishop! 
There is probably some convenience in this belief, a simple 
method of preventing incivility, but it is a small conven- 
ience which does not greatly matter to youth. 

I can imagine Bernard Shaw refusing to go out of the 
room before the Bishop has done so, in sheer humility or 
indifference, but I cannot imagine him refusing to do so 
because of his regard for the man’s office as distinct from 
the man himself. And it is, I suppose, his irreverence for 
office, more than anything else, which draws young men 
to him. He is no respecter of persons or authorities: he 
criticizes them all, high or low. His courage, his vitality, 
his arrogance, his humility, his championship of persecuted 
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persons, his impulse to help an unpopular cause not, as 
stupid people imagine, because it is unpopular, but because 
it seems to him to be a just cause, and his absolute indif- 
ference to vested interests and the power of the majority— 
these qualities of his draw young men to him as a magnet 
draws a needle. It is significant, I think, that Dr. John- 
son had a very strong dislike of Dean Swift to whom, in 
many respects, Bernard Shaw bears a close mental resem- 
blance. It is very certain that had Bernard Shaw lived in 
the eighteenth century, to which, in spirit, he really belongs, 
he would have supported the Americans as fiercely as 
— denounced them; and I do not doubt that his would 

ave been the most scathing and powerful of the pamphlets 
written in reply to “ Taxation No Tyranny.” 

I suppose that some of Shaw’s attraction for young men 
is due to the youthfulness of his spirit. He is an oldish man 
in years, turned sixty, and his hair and beard have lost their 
red color and have become gray; but I never think of him 
as an old man; and I never think of W. B. Yeats as a young 
man, although he is ten years younger than Bernard Shaw. 


II 


One evening, a few weeks after I had sent The Mag- 
nanimous Lover to him, | received a letter from Yeats, writ- 
ten in a queer, illegible, thick style that was very difficult 
to read. Many of the words were incomplete: all of them 
were badly formed. The contrast between the handwriting 
of Bernard Shaw and W. B. Yeats is very striking: Shaw’s 
writing is very clear and neat and beautifully formed and 
as delicate as a spider’s web} Yeats’s writing is obscure and 
untidy and shapeless and has the appearance of having 
been done by a blunt pen. H. G. Wells writes in a small, 
clean but not always clear hand. There is a certain odd- 
ness in the difference between the handwriting of Bernard 
Shaw and that of W. B. Yeats: that the handwriting of the 
poet should be so ungainly and coarse while the handwrit- 
ing of the dramatist who seems to have very little of the 
poetic emotion in him, is shapely and fine. 

The letter was to say that Yeats liked my play, but that 
he could not make a definite decision about it until he had 
consulted Lady Gregory. It had that formal, distant tone 
which is so characteristic of Yeats’s speech and writing, but 
it had a pleasant postscript which gave me great pride and 
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delight. He said that my play was the only example of 

“wayward realism” that he had ever read. I did not 
understand what he meant by this phrase, but it was a com- 
pliment from a distinguished man, and compliments from 
distinguished men had never fallen to me before. I must 
have been a great nuisance to my friends then, for I showed 
Yeats’s note to them and I talked a great deal about my 
“wayward realism” until I noticed that my best friend, 
himself an aspiring dramatist of the romantic school 

he had much contempt for my realism : 

smiled at me in an odd way when I did so. I then ceased 
to talk in that fashion, for I am very sensitive to the censure 
of my friends, though I have no regard for the censure of 
my enemies. 

After another lapse of time, I heard from Yeats again. 
He invited me to call on him on the following Sunday 
evening at his rooms in Woburn Buildings, behind the 
Euston Road, in London; and thither, in a state of some ex- 
citement, I repaired. I had no trouble in finding the house, 
for Yeats, who, in some ways, is much more precise and 
clear-minded than people imagine or his handwriting indi- 
cates, had given me very explicit directions how to get to 
it, and had even drawn a rough sketch of the neighborhood 
so that I should not fail to find him. Woburn Buildings 
consists of a number of tall houses in a narrow passage off 
Southampton Row, and running parallel with the Euston 
Road. It is a dingy, dark place, with an air of furtive pov- 
erty about it, and on Sunday nights it is depressing enough 
to fill a man’s mind with plots for drab dramas. I have 
heard that H. G. Wells thought of the plot of that clever, 
devilish story of his, “The Island of Dr. Moreau”, in the 
Tottenham Court Road on a Bank Holiday when he was in 
a mood of discontent. I believe that the whole of the “drab 
drama” was first conceived on Yeats’s doorstep! 

Shops form the ground floor of these houses, little, huck- 
stering shops that just contrive to support their proprietors, 
and Yeats’s rooms were on the third and fourth floors of a 
house which had a cobbler’s shop on the ground floor. The 
cobbler was a pleasant, bearded man, wearing spectacles, 
who had some share in the management of Yeats’s affairs; 
for when one, unable to obtain admission to the poet’s rooms, 
required information about him, the cobbler invariably sup- 
plied it. He could tell you whether Yeats had gone to Ire- 
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land or was merely taking the air, and when he was likely 
to return, and he would offer, with great courtesy, to take 
a message from you to be faithfully delivered to Yeats on 
his arrival. 

The entrance to Yeats’s rooms was at the side of the cob- 
bler’s shop. ‘There was a bell-handle over a small brass- 
place, marked YEATS, and when this had been pulled a 
sufficient number of times, the door was opened, if he were 
at home, by Yeats. 

He has poor and failing sight, and in the dusk of the 
Sunday evening on which | called on him, he could barely 
discern me. He stood in the hall, holding the door, looking 
very tall and dark, and said in that peculiar, tired and plain- 
tive voice of his, “Who is it?” and I answered “St John 
Ervine”. ‘There was always something conspiratorial about 
the manner in which Yeats admitted a person to his rooms. 
You felt that you wanted to give the countersign. 

“Oh, yes!” he said, without any interest, and then he bade 
me enter. 

In one of his books, Yeats writes that life seems to him to 
be a preparation for something that never happens; and the 
quality of his voice suggests that thwarted desire which is 
expressed in so much of his work. He is, in poetry, what 
Mr. Galsworthy is, in fiction: he surrenders to life. I do not 
know of anyone who can speak verse so beautifully and yet 
so depressingly as Yeats can. The very great beauty that is 
in all his work does not stir you: itsaddens you. There is no 
sunrise in his writing: there is only sunset. In his lyrics, 
there is the cadence of fatigue and of the lethargy that comes 
partly from disappointment, partly from loneliness, partly 
from doubt, and partly from inertia. “Innisfree”, the 
beauty of which has not been diminished by familiarity, 
does not sound glad: it sounds tired. The poet’s wish to 
return to the lake island is not due to any pleasurable emo- 
tion, but to weariness and exhaustion: he dreams of the 
island, not as a place in which to work and to achieve, but 
in which to retire from work and achievement that has not 
brought with it the gratification for which he hoped; and 
the final impression left on the mind of the reader is that the 
poet is too tired and disappointed to do more than wish that 
he might go to Innisfree. One reads the beautiful poem 
in the sure and certain belief that Yeats will not “arise and 
go now, and go to Innisfree”, but that he will remain where 
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he is. There is no impulse or movement in the poem: there 
is only a passive wish and a plaintive resignation. 

And all that inertia and negation and inactive desire is 
sounded in Yeats’s voice. It is very palpable in his manner. 

He warned me not to make a noise as | ascended the un- 
carpeted stairs: the people on the second floor might be dis- 
turbed. They were working-people, 1 understood, and 
either there was a fretful baby asleep or the people retired 
early because they had to rise early, and he did not wish to 
break their rest. Yeats can be very harsh and inconsiderate 
with his associates, but his bearing to poor men and women, 
in my experience, is very courteous and very considerate. 
He could not have been more gracious to a duchess . . . 
he probably was sometimes less gracious toa duchess . . . 
than he was to the middle-aged woman who cooked his 
meals and kept his rooms clean. I have seen distinguished 
men being gracious to poor, unlettered men, but most of 
them had an air of . . . not exactly condescension in 
doing so, but of altering their attitude slightly, of relaxing 
and unbending, of modifying their style, as it were, and 
making it simpler. I did not observe any effort at conde- 
scension in Yeats’s manner towards that plain and simple 
woman. He spoke to her in the same way that he would 
speak to “A. E.” or to Lady Gregory. I suppose that Queen 
Victoria was the only woman in the world to whom Yeats 
ever spoke in a condescending manner. 

He is a tall man, with dark hanging hair that is now 
turning grey, and he has a queer way of focussing when he 
looks at you. I do not know what is the defect of sight from 
which he suffers, but it makes his way of regarding you 
somewhat disturbing. He has a poetic appearance, entirely 
physical, and owing nothing to any eccentricity of dress; 
for, apart from his neck-tie, there is nothing odd about his 
clothes. I remember being told that Yeats, on one occasion, 
being asked by his host why he wore that big, black bow, 
replied, with some asperity, “To match my boots!” This 
reply effectively quashed his host’s effort to make bright 
conversation. It is not easy to talk to Yeats in a familiar 
fashion, and I imagine that he has difficulty in talking 
easily on common topics. I soon discovered that he is not 
comfortable with individuals: he needs an audience to 
which he can discourse in a pontifical manner. If he is 
compelled to remain in the company of one person for any 
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length of time, he begins to pretend that the individual is a 
crowd listening to him. His talk is seldom about common- 
place things: it is either in a high and brilliant style or else 
it is full of reminiscences of dead friends. I do not believe 
that anyone in this world has ever spoken familiarly to Yeats 
or that anyone has ever slapped him on the back and said 
“Helloa, old chap!” His relatives and near friends call him 
“Willie” but it has always seemed to me that they do so with 
an effort, that they feel that they ought to call him “Mr. 
Yeats”! 1 doubt very much whether he takes any intimate 
interest in any human being. It may be, of course, that he 
took less interest in me than he took in anyone else for I am 
not a very interesting person; but I always felt that when I 
left his presence, it was immaterial to him whether he ever 
saw me again or not. I felt that, on my hundredth meeting 
with him, I should be no nearer intimacy with him than I 
was on my first meeting. My vanity has since been soothed 
by the knowledge that he has given a similar impression 
regarding themselves to other people who know him better 
than I do. I have seen him come suddenly into the presence 
of aman whom he had known for many years, and greet him 
awkwardly as if he did not know what to say. He never . 
offers his hand to a friend: he will often stand looking at one 
without speaking, and then bow and pass on, with perhaps 
a fumbled “Good evening!” but never with a “How are 
you?” or “I’m glad to see you!” 

It is, | suppose, the result of some natural clumsiness of 
manner. He has trained himself to an elegance of demean- 
our, an elaborate courteousness, which is very pleasing to a 
stranger, but he has spent so much time in achieving this 
elegance that he has forgotten or never learned how to greet 
a friend. 

He was expecting other people to come to his rooms 
that Sunday evening . . . I remember he mentioned that 
Madame Maud Gonne MacBride was expected to arrive in 
London from Paris on her way to Ireland, and might call 
on her way to Euston Station . . . but no one else came. 
He talked to me about my play and told me that he liked it 
very much, but that Lady Gregory did not greatly care for 
it. “She is a realist herself,” he said, “and all realists hate 
each other. Synge would have disliked your play, and 
Robinson does not like it, but I do!” Lennox Robinson, 
himself a dramatist, was then manager of the Abbey 
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Theatre. He asked me if I had written any other plays, 
and I tald him that I was half-way through a four-act plav, 
called Mixed Marriage, and I described the theme of it to 
him. He urged me to complete this play and bring the MS. 
to his rooms and read it to him. “The difficulty about The 
Magnanimous Lover,” he said, “is that it may provoke 
some disturbance among the audience, and as our patent 
expires shortly we do not wish to give the authorities any 
ground for refusing to renew it. They were very angry 
over our production of Bernard Shaw’s Blanco Posnet 
after the Censor refused to license it in England. We'll 
leave the production of The Magnanimous Lover until the 
patent has been renewed. If your new play were ready, we 
could do it first and create a public for you! . . .” 

Yeats is one of the best advertising agents in the world, 
and I did not doubt his ability to “ create a public ” for me, 
although I thought that Lady Gregory would probably be 
more skillful even than he could be. When one remembers 
that she has established a considerable reputation as a 
dramatist on two continents entirely on the strength of half- 
a-dozen one-act plays, it is impossible to doubt that she is at 
least as skillful as Yeats in drawing attention to herself. A 
great amount of their advertising energy has, of course, been 
expended on the Abbey Theatre and the Irish Literary Ren- 
aissance, and a great many Irish writers, myself included, 
have derived advantage, personal and pecuniary, from their 
activities. It would have been better for us, perhaps, if Mr. 
Yeats’s very great critical ability had been more freely 
employed on our work than his eulogy. There is an immense 
amount of creative power in Ireland, but it is raw, untutored, 
timid stuff, and because the critical faculty in Ireland is 
almost negligible, this creative power is wasted in violent, 
explosive plays and books or violent, explosive beliefs. 

I have always believed in the interdependence of all 
men and minds. It seems to me that an ill-conceived, fool- 
ish political scheme must in some manner react on every 
other department of man’s life, and that the laborer who is 
doing his job badly in a remote village is in some measure 
adversely affecting the welfare of his countrymen miles 
away. Violent, crude plays are inevitable in a land of vio- 
lent, crude beliefs; and it is, I think, not without signifi- 
cance that some of the most violent, crude plays in the 
Abbey repertory were written by dramatists who professed 
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the violent, crude beliefs of Sinn Fein. When one thinks 
of the generosity and courage and nobility of many of the 
Sinn Feiners, it is hard not to lose faith in human perfecti- 
bility when one considers how foolish are the political 
schemes they devise. If men so good and exalted as these 
men are can produce schemes so stupid and sometimes so 
cruel, how can we hope for any progress in the world when 
we remember how many bad men there are? 

But there is an explanation of all this crudity and vio- 
lence in Ireland. For all sorts of reasons, political, social 
and historical and also religious, the critical faculty has 
rarely been employed and certainly has not been developed. 
Either you are for a thing or you are against it. Doubt is 
treated as if it were antagonism. Reluctance to commit 
oneself to any scheme, however fantastic or ill-considered it 
may be, is treated as treason to the national spirit. Anyone 
who asserts his belief in the establishment of an Irish 
Republic, by force, if necessary, is an Irishman, even though 
he be a “‘dago”, and anyone who is doubtful of the feasibility 
of this proposal is denounced as a West Briton, an anglicised 
Irishman, even, on occasions, as “not Irish at all’, although 
his forbears have lived in Ireland for generations. The 
state of affairs in Ireland is not unlike the state of affairs in 
Russia, where literary criticism, as a Russian writer has 
stated, has always tended to be the handmaid of political 
faction. “Any writer of sufficient talent,” says a reviewer 
in the Times Literary Supplement, “who adopted a liberal 
attitude was certain of the appreciation of the intelligent- 
sia’s acknowledged critical leaders, and hence of a wide 
and enthusiastic audience. But writers whose instinct for 
the truth led them to doubt the sufficiency of doctrinaire 
discontent with the established order were debarred from 
the aids to literary advancement, and had to struggle 
against the grain of popular, and even academic, valuation”. 

It is even worse than that in Ireland, for there, generally 
speaking, there is hardly any criticism at all, although there 
is plenty of abuse. In great measure, this lack of criticism 
is due to the fact that all the mind of Ireland has been 
obsessed by the demand for or the opposition to self-govern- 
ment. There has not been any reality in Irish electoral 
contests for a great many years. Until the growth of Sinn 
Fein, there seldom were any contests at all. Candidates for 
parliament were frequently returned unopposed. A con- 
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test, if there were one, was between one Nationalist and 
another, concerned with matters of detail and not with mat- 
ters of principle, or, at the most, between a Nationalist and 
a Unionist, concerned with the advocacy of, or opposition 
to, Home Rule. Sinn Fein has, indeed, brought a contest 
to every constituency, but even here the contest is concerned 
with the old obsession, self-government in one form or self- 
government in another: Home Rule within the British Con- 
federation or a Republic outside it. If one considers that 
this obsession was nearly always expressed in bitter lan- 
guage, it is not difficult to understand how deplorable its 
effects have been on the general life of the Irish people. It 
has temporarily incapacitated them from judging any 
proposition or thing in a sane and dispassionate fashion; 
and so the critical faculty in Ireland has languished until 
at times one fears that it has decayed. 

Yeats is a great creative artist: he is also a great critic. 
Had he chosen to do so, he could have had an enormous 
influence on the minds of his countrymen. His pride in his 
craft, his desire for perfect work, his contempt for subter- 
fuges and makeshifts and ill-considered schemes, his knowl- 
edge and his skill, all these would have affected the faith 
and achievements of his countrymen, imperceptibly, per- 
haps, but very surely. It is unfortunate that he was not 
appointed to the Chair of Literature in Trinity College, 
Dublin. I know that he wished to receive this appointment 
and was disappointed that he did not receive it. The mind 
that might have disciplined and developed the imagination 
of young Irishmen was rejected by Trinity College, and it 
has turned to tiresome preoccupation with disembodied 
beings, to table-turning and ouija-boards and the childish 
investigation of what is called spiritual phenomena, but is, 
in fact, mere conjurer’s stuff. 


(To be continued) 


THE WING OF DEATH—II 


BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


On the Train. October 23rd. 
THE war. What does it mean? Had I even a glimmer 
of its significance all this past year when I was writing 


about it before it really got under my skin? 
* * * 


Knowledge of war has come by a gradual absorbent 
process, a sort of slow penetration with its dark background. 
As it affected the French nation primarily. And especially 
my French friends in Paris. ‘Their lives at first seemed 
surprisingly normal. But gradually these lives came to 
appear subtly distorted, as faces are distorted by a poor 
mirror—or by a hidden fear. And their spirits: when their 


once so vital and humane spirits were not full of sinister 
images, they were empty, as the streets were empty during 
those drab dragging months that preceded the German 
Spring offensive. The months during which the growing 
numbers of Americans in the Y. M. C. A. and the Red 
Cross were discovering the restaurants, and taking war like 
the rain. 

What was war to the A. E. F.? In the beginning “a 
great game,” played with wharves, and freight yards and 
storehouses and ice-plants. A great game: I shall never 
forget the spur to hope that pricked me during my journey 
from one end of our army to the other in the early months 
of this year, the sense I got of the constructive force that 
moved it. 

But the end of March changed all that. For America 
only less than for France war then became a drama: intense, 
vibrant, lurid. A drama that went on steadily in one’s own 
inside, whatever one’s superficial activity, and that might 
well have a tragic ending. 

Not like Greek tragedy any longer. And the front and 
the rear are continuous. Refugees, Red Cross men dashing 
back and forth from their posts, fighters on leave, wounded ; 
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the big gun, the raids, the fleeing industries and banks— 

Paris is now war zone. America is at Cantigny on one side, 

at the Bois de Belleau on the other. Paris is Germany’s 

objective. Paris is ourselves. Paris is the heart of 

America, as well as the heart of France. 

Paris is saved. But the war goes on. Deeply and yet 
more deeply is America involved. Not in her brains only, 
in her flesh. In the flesh, above all, of those tall sinewy 
young men in the twenties, who swing so smartly and so 
sternly down the Champs Elysées on July 4th. Those young 
men who should be the future of our country. Our finest. 
If one begins to know now what war means, this is the 
reason. Sympathy for French or British never brought 
quite this look into American faces. All the girls who are 
caring for French orphans and refugees feel they must 
nurse; pour out their life blood too in night watches; steel 
their nerves, too, by holding firmly the ghastly mutilated 
limbs. Their former chauffeurs and farmers are their 
brothers; their children. Dearer, because so helpless and 
bereft.and in pain. 

* * 

How soon will Lang and Sid be lying on hospital co%s, 
or worse? Where are they at this moment? The blind 
query, intensified since my accident, has been gnawing at 
my consciousness these two months past; since the little 
Anglo-American lieutenant of twenty—so much more phil- 
osophical than the tall American lieutenant of twenty-seven 
—disappeared towards the British lines after our walk in 
vieux Paris; and the radiant Californian treated me to a last 
lunch at the Ritz before St. Mihiel. Both great lovers of life 
and of France. Both fully expecting to die some fine morn- 
ing, “ doing a definite thing for no very concrete reason, ” as 
the American put it. Both taking a simple and immense 
pride in their dead comrades, a pride devoid of heroics. In 
the war they are fighting there is no place for either oratory 
or vindictiveness. “I have never wasted ten minutes hating 
the Germans,” says Sid. The British lieutenant hasn’t 
either. But he has lost, as the American has not, all zest 
for war in itself. He envies his American cousins their faith 
and enthusiasm, goes back to the front with a rather wistful 
serenity. While the Californian is passionately longing to 
achieve his aviator’s destiny. 
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This generation of the twenties has been the important 
one, in every country, since 1914. Its reactions to war are 
rawly honest, not befogged by convention, like those of 
older men. And Harvard, and Yale, and Princeton, and 
California, feel just as much need to talk and write them 
out as Oxford, and Cambridge, and the Sorbonne and the 
Ecole Normale have done. In the last year I have learned 
a good deal about how the tremendous business looks to 
half a dozen very diverse young Americans. To Ernest, 
doing his responsible job in the rear of the A. E. F.; to 
Pink at his governmental post in Paris; to two or three Red 
Cross men; to Sid at the front. Sid at St. Mihiel, in the 
Argonne, flight commander of a bombardment squadron, 
sending letters from the thick of the only war activity that 
has any romance left. 

“Tf I come out of it,” he writes me, “ I shall look back 
on it as the only reality amidst all the pale mirages of 
experience | have known. There is no experience possible 
wherein man is not at grips with ultimate fate. The only 
contrast is the contrast of life with death, and the only living 
making nothing of life. I seem unable to stay out of the 
air here. If I miss a raid I am wretched until my turn 
comes again. I don’t seem to know myself. I am neither a 
hero nor a degenerate. I have found no new surprise in 
Archies, only a new slant on an old subject in real war 
flying. And yet my whole state of being has shot up like 
a rocket. I am having (I suppose literally) the time of my 
life. That is the final consolation to death in battle. It 
doesn’t much matter what happens once the climax comes. 
The men I saw go down in flames yesterday were friends 
of mine. I knew it. Even that didn’t matter. It’s the 


damndest thing.” 
* * . 


I am not to be persuaded that love of adventure makes 
war good, any more than the spirit of sacrifice, or the 
patient endurance of pain. Is it good for the world, for his 
mother, or for the boy himself, who is so gifted for life, 
that Sid should be killed? And for how many individuals 
of the millions of fighters has this war, after all, been good? 
To prolong it by one unnecessary day, hour, minute, would 
be criminally wrong—of that at least I am sure, after the 


evacuation tent. 
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Like the soldier, 1 feel no bitterness and very little sur- 
prise at my individual lot. At every stage I have said to 
myself: “ So this is what it is like ’—to drive from hospital 
to hospital, for instance; or to lie on the floor interminably 
while indifferent people walk about and brush your face 
with a foot or a skirt. Certainly I did not want to be hurt. 
But I have still less right than the soldier to complain. 
Voluntarily, for the sake of my profession I ran a risk— 
slight it seemed—and luck was against me. 

Mine is no more than a pin-point of sharp experience 
in a vast catastrophe. Yet its stab unites me to millions of 
other human beings. To the little poilu of the hospital who, 
under other circumstances, might have accepted a franc for 
carrying my bag across a platform. Unanimisme—what 
potency it has. It is that which keeps war going. Every 
American in Europe today, however bad his fate, feels in 
his heart of hearts glad to be here. Glad not to miss the 
great adventure of the years 1914-1918. For whether war 
be good or bad, whether it means purgation or damnation 
for civilization, it is still the adventure of these years. And 
if one shares, why not up to the hilt? Why not pay the 
piper? 

There my logic fails. I am willing to pay—perhaps; 
I don’t yet know how heavy the price. But not to let others. 
Not the little poilu. Not the man with no face. Nothing 
must happen to Ernest, far from his wife and baby. The 
war must end before H. loses her second son; before 


Sid goes down in flames. 
* * * 


Dark now. And I am suddenly terribly tired. The 
hard stretcher has eaten its way into the very marrow of my 
back. The doctor takes my temperature with a frown. 
Says we shan’t arrive before ten o’clock—ten hours’ 
journey. He has had too much pinard. So has the orderly. 
I have a sneaking hope that somebody somehow knows I 
am coming. If only, oh, if only I might find an American 
face—Gertrude’s? Ernest’s? on the platform. 


October 24th. American Hospital of Paris. 

I am reincarnated, as a perfect lady in a perfect sick- 
room, full of flowers. Flowers after Mont-Notre-Dame. 
And the peace of being alone within four spotless, gray- 
white walls. Fresh white curtains, white cushions, white 
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furniture. A long French window into a garden. October 
tree traceries—black and gold and purple, like Versailles— 
against the sky. A bell-rope, the genius of which is a 
beautiful young Alsatian girl, in blue and white, who 
brings lemonade made of real lemons that quench fever; 
tea on a tray with dainty strips of toast; ungreasy bouillon; 
eggs refined to custard; hot water bags which yield to pres- 
sure instead of repelling it. I wonder if cantankerous souls 
exist who think this hospital a prison? 

I have been in a state of exaltation ever since Colonel 
L. got my stretcher out of the ambulance, well after 
midnight, and down the white corridor which ended in a 
white bed—with pillows! A night-nurse with melting 
Portuguese eyes. A middle-aged surgeon in a dressing gown. 
A hypodermic. This was Neuilly. Blissful haven. 

Much good M. Clemenceau’s recommendation did me, 
though. I still hear the gray-beard of a regulating officer 
ranting over me in the hospital tent at the station, while I 
tried to hold on to my self-control and my wits. High fever 
and great pain by that time. Ranting because he did not 
know where to send me; because the ambulance boys hadn’t 
come. The hours they took in coming. 

And the face that peered into the little window of the 
ambulance from the driver’s seat when the “ boys ” deserted 
me in the velvet blackness in front of the Hotel de France 
et Choiseul. “An apache,” I thought. On the contrary, 
the poor old literary night-watchman, blubbering over my 
hand, nearly, in his emotion, tolling the bell that roused us 
so often for raids to give notice that here I was again. 
Several sympathetic shades of my dead life collected about 
the ambulance, as it was. And the Colonel, spruce and 
good-humored, in spite of the hour, climbed in and sat him- 
self down on the other stretcher, as if for our usual war 
gossip. How many times did he say “ I’ll be damned ” on 
the way to Neuilly? For once I made the Colonel sit up. 

The whole of my previous existence in war-time Paris 
returned with a rush this morning; as normally as if the 
sealed world of Mont-Notre-Dame, the world bounded 
wholly by pain and death, the world where only wounds and 
poilus existed, had never been. But for that slowly winding 
train, which somehow linked the two together (how often 
have I similarly readjusted my universe between Boston 
and New York!) I should be dazed to find myself once 
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more in the midst of war-rumor, political discussion, and 
familiar entities like the Y. M. C. A., the A. R.C., and the 
A. E. F. It was the blue and gray “ Y ” that came dashing 
in first, in the person of Gertrude; red cheeks, solicitous 
eyes sparkling through her glasses, armfuls of fruit and 
flowers, and stores of her rarer gifts of high spirits, gen- 
erosity and humorous human interest. And then the steel- 
gray Red Cross, personified in R. M., with her 
warm, wise smile and limitless capacity and kindness. Both 
assuming my responsibilities, reinforcing friendship with 
the power of these great organizations that I have spent 
so much time studying and criticising. (Glad I am now 
always to have maintained that their virtues outweigh their 
deficiencies. ) 

Then came along the men, Pink, A. R., W. L., 
C. M., and others, all equally human and concerned and 
wanting to shoulder my responsibilities. My stoicism would 
certainly ebb away from contact with this flood of friend- 
liness and flowers, if everyone were not so obviously 
relieved, especially the men, to find me not a nervous 
wreck. The crisis is very near, they think. I must get to 
work again. In fact I have engaged a stenographer for 
next week. If convalescent poilus make bead chains in bed, 
why should I not string words together? 

* * * 


My little blue and white nurse reproves me for writing 
tonight. Perhaps I am tired, for the doughboy voices from 
the garden disturb me. It is my heart, not my nerves, that 
the A. E. F. troubles. The garden holds a Red Cross tent 
hospital, an overflow from “ Number One,” the big ambu- 
lance in the Boulevard Inkermann. The wounded—in 
khaki here—are hobbling by my window, on crutches 
mostly, to their supper. Rattle of tin plates. End of a 
lighted tent projecting into my field of vision. It is unjust 
that I should be enjoying daintiness and luxury, under a 
real roof, while soldiers are outside where rain can drip 
and stoves smoke. And the worse of it is that it will soon 
seem natural that I should be here and they there. 


October 25th: 

My fate as a blessée is in the hands of an American sur- 
geon of remote French descent, who appears to be even 
more of a Francophile than Iam. A Southerner, with very 
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Gallic airs, and almost Provengal loquacity. I already 
know much of his family history—great surgical family. 
Grand’pére volunteered under Napoleon and made’ the 
retreat from Moscow; pére Deputy-Surgeon General of 
the South in the Civil War. He himself volunteered in 
the French Army at the beginning of the war, and served 
three years before transferring to the A. E. F. He operates 
half the day here, and half at “ Number One.” He has a 
casual manner, jollies the pretty little nurses in a Franco- 
American jargon of his own (good accent, though). He 
would like me better if I would only laugh at his jokes, or 
cry pathetically, while being dressed. 1 can just preserve 
a stony silence. He handles my wounds like a connoisseur, 
not to say a lover of wounds. 

I can’t altogether cheat myself into thinking I have 
returned to the old world, though. Not so long as I have 
a daily dressing. The intensity of apprehension I feel when 
the surgical cart is wheeled in, and my bed wheeled out, 
and the surgical nurse begins to undo things, humiliates 
me. For I do not believe in the importance of physical 
pain—until my leg is lifted out of the splint. Then I don’t 
believe in anything else. Dr. M. cheerfully tells me to 


yell. He says the difference between French and American 
wounded is that the Frenchmen howl, but keep their arms 
and legs still, and the Americans mutely sweat but wriggle 
in all directions. He congratulates me on the work of the 
French surgeon, who, it seems, did a very skilful job in 
saving the left foot at all. That information sends a cold 
shiver to my uttermost parts. 


October 28th: 

The face of the world changed again. I am to have 
the wounded soldier’s experience, jusqu’au bout. Infection 
in left foot. It set in on Friday evening. The work I 
imagined myself beginning today is remote. Virtue has 
been trickling out of me, and fever and pain flowing in. 
How did I ever write at the other hospital, on the train? 
All I care about now is quiet. And air, fresh, cold air, 
because I feel stifled and contaminated. And a nurse, a 
quiet nurse, always there. R. M. has sent one; fair, pink- 
cheeked, shy, slow, steady. A Norwegian Red Cross 
nurse, from a North Dakota farm, just landed; the very 
antithesis of the quick, sophisticated little French pupil 
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nurses who have been in and out like humming-birds. 

Visitors eliminated. 1 couldn’t even talk to Ernest 
when he came hastening up from Dijon yesterday. I 
couldn’t even bear the sound of his voice. But the affection 
in his eyes sustains me yet. (Fine, frank, judicious brown 
eyes.) That is something I dare let down the bars of 
stoicism to—family affection. More sustenance there than 
in the rather dubious words of Colonel B., whom 
Colonel L. brought in consultation this morning. 
(Shall I lose my foot yet?) Our most distinguished Ameri- 
can surgeon looks the part, with a becoming greyness. 
Acts it, too. Dr. M., whose “ specialité”’ seems to be 
always to be somewhere else when demanded, failed to 
turn up on time. 

I have just had my first irrigation with Dakin solution, 
through two Carrel tubes in my left foot. Now I know how 
that feels, too. I little thought, when I accepted Dr. 
Flexner’s invitation to hear Dr. Carrel lecture on this great 
contribution to modern surgery at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, that those lurid Pathé pictures of wounds would soon 
have such a personal import. May my wounds heal with 

the miraculous rapidity which Carrel described! 

At best it will be a slow business. Hospital till January 
at least. ‘he doctor told me the first morning that I should 
eventually walk comfortably “on a level.” My face must 
have fallen for he inquired, with a twinkling glance at my 
many bandages, whether I was an Alpinist. Couldn’t I 
make ascensions by funicular? I have been haunted ever 
since by the fear that I may never climb Page Hill, Cho- 
corua, or High Pasture, Dublin, again. I am just as much 
in need as ever of their wild, sweet junipery flavor and 
their spacious views. No more different because a hand 
grenade has hit me than Sid is different because he has 
dropped bombs on Germans. 


October 30th: 

I was wrong. Sid is changed. Not by dropping bombs, 
probably. By his brother’s death, and the decimating 
battle of a month ago. Grey and stern he looked as he 
stalked in. Scarcely a flicker of his happy young smile. 
Moving heavily instead of with his usual light ease. 
(“ Thrifty-like” our Irish Mary once called him, which 
means a fine upstanding lad, and nimble on his feet.) 
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He sat down in the corner of the room farthest from my 
bed, and regarded me broodingly, out of eyes black in their 
sockets. Not as if he were sorry for me. Not as if it were 
odd that I should be in bed with wounds and broken bones, 
and he intact. Rather, aggrieved. As if this were just one 
straw too much. 

The rest of his reconstituted squadron has gone to Nice 
on leave. He doesn’t like the new men. Couldn’t stand 
that sort of thing anyhow, just now. But he counted on my 
being as usual, more than usual perhaps, a sympathetic ear, 
a safe family friend, a literary comrade—someone to see 
him through. And I am of no use. (He didn’t say it, any 
more than the poilu at the hospital said it, but he looked 
the same reproach.) I can’t even eat a meal with him. I 
elicited the fact that he is eating alone, at the Café de 
Paris. Why the Café de Paris? Not like you. No. 
That's it. Because he never ate there with P. or R. or 
the other eight friends who were blotted out at the end 
of September. He couldn’t go to Voisin’s because it was 
there that he found P. eating that historic gourmand’s 
lunch—tended by six waiters holding the choicest wines of 
the cave in their arms. Nor could he go—well, anywhere. 
He is paying in one large lump for all the leaves (and 
especially the A. W. O. L’s.) he has taken here in the last 
year. | 

Were they all killed, the men he lost? Probably some 
prisoners. ‘The ghastly part is that he lost track of them 
for about fifteen minutes, when his plane was out of con- 
trol. His observer—who was P. his closest friend—shot 
dead, fell on the rear controls, and he could only steer 
blindly into Germany, pursued by twelve Boches with 
forty-eight machine guns. When he came to, there was 
just one of his six planes behind him. The pilot, young P. 
was going across for the first time. Wonderful pluck, the 
way he stuck to Sid’s tail. That was what got Sid back 
again. (Sid never admits his own bravery.) Now young P. 
has been lost too. He must go to see the family in Paris. 
It seems that he does nothing but look up the families—or 
write to them. 

How many times have you been shot down? Five. 
Never a scratch. He showed me, hanging on his wrist, one 
of the bullets that embedded itself in the plank under his 
feet on September 25th. The plane was a total wreck. 
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He has received answers from my cables to his family. 
His Mother has been splendid. (Tough luck to lose B. 
Tough for the boy not to have got to France. To die in a 
camp of pneumonia. He can’t talk of that). She says 
he is not to try to get released on her account. So he will 
go back to the front. Go back soon. Paris is a graveyard. 

The doctor had allowed my visitor five minutes. But 
how shall I send him away if he gets any dim comfort here; 
sitting on in the corner, tilted on two legs of the stiff chair, 
his long, straight, powerful profile, ending in a jaw two 
sizes too big, outlined against the grey wall. Rain-in-the- 
Face. He might just as well have his aviator’s helmet 
drawn over his head. For there is where he is: at the 
front. He is quite unaware of the effort I have to make to 
drag my voice out of the depths of my head. I remember 
to what a tune he cheered me up at that Ritz lunch—with 
a pang. Not for myself. He is sunk in trouble; com- 
pletely immersed in that intense and violent world whence 
he has come. 

It seems impossible to write his Mother a cheerful letter, 
as I have done after his other visits to Paris. How should I 
write of anything but war as I see it now? War choking 
itself out in spasmodic breaths through dark nights in hos- 
pital tents. Faces blackening into death. Fine straight 
young limbs turned rigid. And why should Sid get 
through, even now, though such a natural adventurer? 
The zest is gone, and that may be just enough to turn the 
scales of his luck. There is no reason why he shouldn’t be 
killed on the last day, in the last hour. 

Finally he gets up. Lights a Fatima abstractedly. 
Says he has a taxi eating its head off out there. Sticks on 
a jaunty cap. Shakes his broad shoulders in his smart, 
French-cut uniform. Gives a faint flicker of a smile. Avoids 
shaking hands. But stops at the door an instant and looks 
at me with a sudden hope. Perhaps I have a panacea? No, 
there she is, ill in bed. Wounded. For one second he 
seems to take that in as it affects me. Hastily extinguishes 
the Fatima. ‘Then he flickers again. And is gone. Back 


to the front. 
(To be Concluded.) 


OUR TRAGIC COMICS 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


THE most amiably disposed critic would scarcely call 
the comics of our daily papers masterpieces of art or humor. 
But he might deplore them as tragedies if he agrees with 
the philosopher that men and nations are known by what 
they laugh at. 

That the American, even the American of intelligence 
and experience, laughs at the comics, must, I think, be 
taken for granted. Fateiale he himself would be the last 


to deny it. More than one staid citizen has told me that 
his habit is to open his daily paper at the page recording 
the latest adventures of Petey and the Gump Family, or 
the latest progress in the Bringing-up of Father. The habit 


of the staid citizen when I was young, was to open his 
daily paper at the page containing the day’s news, but this 
may have been less because he was a superior person than 
because the printing press was an inferior machine and 
could not turn out any sort of drawing fast enough for it 
to turn into a daily necessity. The American then had no 
objection to humor. As I remember, he rather enjoyed 
the odd joke that filled up the odd space, he delighted in 
Max Adeler and Artemus Ward, he could not do without 
the humorous leader so much in vogue. But with him it 
was not a question of choice and, apparently, he was still 
better pleased when modern improvements in the printing 
press and the editorial policy of giving the people what 
the people want, made the daily comics possible. Artemus 
Ward and Max Adeler could not compete today with 
Father and the Gump Family, and I would not be sure 
that they could have competed in their own day had there 
a a Father and a Gump Family for them to compete 
with. 

Nobody would be so foolish as to find fault with the 
people if the editor is right in thinking that what they want 
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is to laugh. The Red Indian is said to get through life 
without so much as a smile. But most other men have 
wanted to laugh from the very beginning, so much so that 
when they could not invent something new to laugh at, 
they clung to the old jokes, shaping them into symbols of 
laughter—national types—national heroes—who would be 
always at their beck and call and upon whose every reap- 
pearance in song or in art, on the stage or in stories, they 
could shout with joy, as all right-minded people today 
shout when the circus clown tumbles into the ring. The 
mind has not only the faculty, as the philosopher maintains, 
but an imperative need to create symbols. That is why, 
almost as soon as there was a mind, Olympus was over- 
populated with gods and goddesses, the woods filled to 
overflowing with dryads, the sea with mermaids, the vine- 
yards with satyrs. But all the symbols in the world would 
not have satisfied the symbol-maker had not the cap and 
bells been lurking somewhere near. No doubt Nean- 
derthal man-hunted and the Dordogne cave artist worked, 
each with a jester at his side. Archzologists and museums 
give us an idea of what this jester developed into when 
men grew civilized enough to leave records of their laugh- 
ter behind them. His Christian successor still leers and 
grins at us from the capitals and choir stalls of old churches 
and the pages of early illustrated books, while out of cour- 
tesy to tradition, we still chuckle over his wit as he handed 
it down to the Fools of Shakespeare. It is but yesterday 
that, as Clown and Pantaloon, he was playing his venerable 
pranks for us, Harlequin waving the pathetic wand every- 
body had stopped believing in, Columbine twirling the 
short skirts the fashions had long out-stripped. Even today 
he lingers as Pierrot, thanks mostly to the poet and the 
painter, and as Pulcinello because the Italian Carnival 
cannot get on without the familiar white figure flitting 
through the crowd, and as Punch at whom Britons have 
laughed for such ages it would not be good form not to 
keep on laughing at him. But these old symbols are pale 
and faded now. They belonged to a land of leisure where 
charm no less than wit was exacted of its jesters. They 
are aliens in a busy practical world. The fool’s bells could 
not be heard above the whir of machinery. Pierrot’s 
dainty clothes would soon be soiled and stained in the 


smoke of modern industry. 
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With the newspaper and cheap printing came the 
chance for new types more in tune with the new condi- 
tions. Pierrot was elbowed out of his job by Joseph Prud- 
homme; Clown and Pantaloon were forced to resign in 
favor of Robert Macaire, and laughter lost its irresponsible 
gaiety in the process. Charm, which it is not the business 
of the newspaper to cultivate, gave way to satire and now 
when the people laughed there was bitterness in the laugh- 
ter for they were laughing at themselves. Beauty was lost, 
but the satire, when shaped into symbols by artists like 
Daumier and Monnier, was of the kind that endures, that 
can be laughed at, even by generations who have outlived 
its venom. In the first part of the nineteenth century, the 
caricaturist, the comic draughtsman, made and unmade 
kings and politicians, lashed the days’ follies with ridicule 
that hurt, exposed relentlessly the frailties and mistakes 
of weak, blundering humanity, and this he did with such 
distinction that his drawings will be treasured as long as 
anything is left of the paper on which they are printed. 
Prudhomme and Macaire had scores of rivals, scores of 
successors, so spacious was the new field opened for their 
fun. Sometimes these types became as national as Uncle 
Sam and John Bull, sometimes as local as the British Ally 
Sloper; they were continually cropping up in every land, 
changed and modified according to time and place and cir- 
cumstance; the feeble dying off promptly and the strong 
surviving; always characteristic of the country and the 
people from whom they sprang; always belonging essen- 
tially to their day and reflecting its fads and follies; and, 
when given life by an artist, living on in his work, as Prud- 
homme lives in Monnier’s, Macaire in Daumier’s. Even 
Ally Sloper, disreputable, vulgar old bounder that he was, 
is remembered because of the art with which Baxter 
recorded his exploits and varied his vulgarity. 

Once newspapers could print illustrations as readily as 
text, the field widened immeasurably and the new types 
increased and multiplied until it was almost impossible to 
keep pace with them. Then the American, with his genius 
for invention, evolved the daily comic and for one fool in 
cap-and-bells, for one Pierrot, for one Macaire, it would 
be pleasanter to forget the numbers that swarm in the 
evening paper and the Sunday supplement. But the 
trouble is, there is no forgetting. The editors are few who 
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refuse them a place. And, like the movies, the comics are 
syndicated through the country, and, though I have not yet 
travelled so far, I am pretty sure that when I do I shall 
have only to invest in a newspaper to feel as much at home 
in Portland, Oregon, as Portland, Maine, on the shores of 
the Great Lakes as among the Lagoons of Florida. In the 
sense of humor, if in nothing else, East today is West, North 
is South and in their love of the comics the States are 
United. 

That Americans should want to laugh at something 
merely shows them to be human. It is the something 
they want to laugh at that shows what they are besides, and, 
fortunately for Americans curious to know themselves, the 
study of the comics is not an over-laborious task. I have 
found them of a simplicity that a child or a savage could 
master—so simple that differ as they may, and do, in detail, 
they can all be reduced to a few first principles as easy to 
grasp as that two and two make four. 

To begin with, the basis upon which the whole scheme 
is built up is the continued tale. |The creators of the com- 
ics realize the virtue that lies in the familiar. It requires 
no unusual gift of vision to see that, if we all keep on laugh- 
ing at the circus clown, it is not because his tumble is irre- 
sistably funny, his “ Here we are again!” a triumph of wit, 
but simply because he is the clown at whom we have always 
laughed, as our fathers and mothers laughed before us. 
Andy and Petey, Mutt and Jeff, and the rest of the tribe 
have been figuring on the same page of the same paper, 
day by day, for the last two years to my knowledge, and it 
may be longer, so that already we are as familiar with 
them as with the old clown who, after all, has the decency 
to leave discreet intervals between his tumblings. Day by 
day, moreover, their story is told not in one but in a series 
of drawings, in the manner that Caran D’Ache, if he did 
not invent it, carried to perfection in his ““ Making a Mas- 
terpiece,” and that Frost used so dramatically in “ Our Cat 
Eats Rat Poison.” Caran D’Ache and Frost, however, 
were artists with a respect for reticence. There is no reti- 
cence in the exploitation of these new types, and their 
story is expanded not in one series, but through daily chap- 
ter after daily chapter, in an interminable sequence. That 
the dullest mind is not proof against the eloquence of repe- 
tition, the world did not wait for the modern advertiser 
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to discover. Mediaeval sinners might have lost their stim- 
ulating fear of the devil had not his cloven foot and forked 
tail threatened them from the sculptures over almost every 
church door and the paintings on almost every church 
wall. We would have been on less intimate terms with the 
characters in Balzac’s Comédie Humaine and the members 
of Zola’s Rougon-Macquart family had they strayed 
through fewer volumes. Hamerton used to tell us that 
only by daily reading of fine verse, or daily listening to fine 
music, or daily looking at fine pictures, could our love of 
the beautiful be preserved. The secret of the popularity 
of Andy and Petey is that, in our daily papers, they are 
always with us. We have grown accustomed to them. 
They are as much a part of our daily life as the milkman 
and the baker, it is as fixed a habit to laugh at them in the 
evening as to gather in our quart and our loaf in the morn- 
ing, and we would as soon put up with the unlooked for 
in the bread or the milk as in their humor. 

The very essence of this humor is its reassuring free- 
dom from any artistic or intellectual nonsense. It must 
give nobody the bother of thinking, it must not soar above 
the reach of the most sluggish imagination. Indeed, when 
I watch the American, as he spits on his fingers, turns over 
the pages of the paper until he comes to his favorite, and 
studies the comics with unmoved solemnity, I sometimes 
think the chief essential is that their humor should not 
trouble him even to relax the muscles of his face into the 
laugh you can see or hear. Their ideal of fun is grotesque 
exaggeration of some physical characteristic, preferably to 
the point of deformity. The heroes of the comics may be 
tall or short, lean or fat, young or old; their noses may be 
tip-tilted or drooping; their hair abundant or scant; their 
mouths a circle or a line; but whatever their chief character- 
istic of face, form or features, it must be emphasized until 
it leaps to the eye of the least observant. The living skele- 
ton, the dwarf, the fat lady still have us in thrall; the comic 
nose, the bald head still work the charm we never fail to 
succumb to. And humor can go no further than when two 
of these extremes are rivals in the same series, especially if 
they are little monstrosities of children playing practical 
jokes on grown-ups as monstrous in the Sunday supplement’s 
riot of raw, abominable aniline inks called color. 

This physical exaggeration or deformity is nothing new 
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in comic types or caricature. The Maccus of the Romans 
was not exactly an Apollo. The comic masks of the Jap- 
anese are often distorted to a degree that repels the Euro- 
pean. The grotesque was an important element of fun in 
the Middle Ages. Anyone quite like Macaire’s faithful 
Bertrand was never met with out of Daumier’s drawings. 
And probably no joke has been more persistently repeated 
in every age and every land than the big head on the little 
body. But this does not mean that exaggeration is a merit 
in itself. In the old days it took the artist or the wit to 
carry it off, and still does in some happier parts of the 
world. But with the American editor who knows what the 
American people want, it is an article of faith that they do 
not want to be pestered with either art or wit in their com- 
ics and he gives them neither if he can help it. Good draw- 
ing creeps in now and then despite him for, strive as he 
may, the draughtsman will rise occasionally above the 
editorial level. Some series are the more annoying because 
of the cleverness of the drawings, others because they were 
amusing in the first freshness of the artist’s fun. But, as a 
rule, good drawing in the comics is a mere accident. 
Judged by results, the draughtsman is preferred who can- 
not draw. Often his vulgarity is worse than his incompe- 
tence, often he is feeble to futility, with his performances 
in color he sinks to the lowest depths. One asks in dismay 
what is the use of art schools all over the country, of art 
lectures and art clubs, of docents in the museums, and crit- 
ics in the press, of endless chatter about art and bringing 
it to the people, if the people’s eyes are to be debauched 
and diseased weekly, if not daily, by these raw, crude, dis- 
cordant washes and messes of the cheapest colored ink. 
Nor is humor in the subject apt to redeem its absence 
in the drawing. The comics cling to the hen-pecked hus- 
band, the wrangling wife, the meddling mother-in-law as 
high-water marks of our inextinguishable laughter. To 
pull a chair from under the unsuspecting, to tickle the 
sleeper, to knock off somebody’s hat, to stagger with drink 
have not ceased to be matters of infinite jest. On other 
pages of the paper, woman may figure as a St. Theresa, a 
Joan of Arc, a Florence Nightingale, whose mission is to 
save and “uplift” the world; in the pages of the comics 
she is not yet emancipated from slavery to a spring hat or 
a bit of fluff, she has not yet given up her old trick of 
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wheedling money for it out of her husband’s or her father’s 
pocket. On other pages man may be engrossed with more 
serious problems than he has ever before had to face; on 
the page of the comics his business is to cheat and be caught 
at it, to drink and be the worse for it, to fight and be 
knocked over in it, when he is not at his old trick of keep- 
ing his wife’s or his daughter’s hand out of his pocket. 
These jests were never of a high order, they were long 
since squeezed dry, they are the more unendurable today 
because of the boast we make of our higher standards. 
Wit is as far to seek in the new treatment of the old 
motives, in the modern expression of the traditional emo- 
tion. The white face of Pierrot was full of subtlety. Dau- 
mier watched the men and women about him until he knew 
humanity by heart, in its every phase and_ possibility. 
Each one of Keene’s “ cabbies ” and “ drunks ” had a char- 
acter of his own. But the modern comic draughtsman 
reduces all human emotion and its expression to a formula 
that could not disconcert a kindergarten. A black hole for 
the mouth and a tumble backward with feet in air serve 
him indiscriminately for fear or astonishment, delight or 
disappointment, fun or fury. A kick or a blow meets every 
situation as magically as the wave of Harlequin’s wand, 
or the twirl of Columbine’s skirts. He has but to add a 
hint of surroundings and accessories, of the passing of sea- 
sons and fashions, and his task is done. As seldom does 
wit in the legend atone for primitiveness in the drawing. 
It used to be said that the drawings in Punch, with the 
exception of Keene’s were funny only in the legend. But 
the comics do not stoop to so small a concession. The 
legend may simply re-echo the day’s slang, beginning with 
an “O Boy!” and ending with an “ Ain’t it a grand and 
glorious feeling?” it may yield no rarer gems than such 
impossible and detestable English as ‘“ Doncha know” and 
“T gotta go,” and it is hailed by rapture as empty and 
inane as itself. There are times when a good strong Rabel- 
aisian roar over a downright Rabelaisian joke would seem 
as healthy a relief as a cool wind let into an unaired room. 
But we shrink from Rabelaisianism, while a vein of worse, 
indecent suggestiveness is permeating the whole country. 
Altogether, the more seriously the comics are consid- 
ered, the less deserving of serious thought they are found 
to be in themselves. It is the hold they have taken on the 
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public that gives them importance. They have become as 
characteristic a part of American life as the movies and 
the sodawater fountain. ‘The names of their heroes are 
household words, the adventures they record are as eagerly 
looked for as the news of the world, the feeble jokes they 
get off are in everybody’s mouth, their authors scarcely lag 
behind Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pickford in the race 
for millions. Unquestionably, if the comics may not have 
been originally what the people wanted, they have become 
what the people want today, and, appetite having a discon- 
certing way of growing by what it feeds on, the more the 
people get of them, the less able will the people be to do 
without them. To the public whom he amused, the medi- 
aeval fool appealed not only by his humor but by the 
beauty with which he played his part in the carver’s deco- 
ration and the poet’s verse. To the later generations who 
rejoiced in Macaire, romantic vagabond, splendid in his 
swagger, or in Joseph Prudhomme, smug in his bourgeois 
virtues, half the pleasure was in the wit that made them 
think. It was left to the comics to do without beauty or 
wit. Neither has a place in their daily page. People 
laugh at the new symbols of humor precisely as they laugh 
at the man who slips on the ice or at the crude false face 
of the toy shop—that is, without thought. If they paused 
to think they probably would not laugh at the slip know- 
ing it was painful, or at the false face knowing it to be 
silly. But the laugh comes before there is time to think 
- because it is in response to a primitive instinct we have not 
outgrown ;—the comics, however, see to it that thought 
cannot interfere with the laughter they excite, for they pro- 
vide nothing to think about. They have foresworn satire 
as well as wit and beauty. They could hurt nobody, so 
feeble are their most daring sallies. They could have no 
more influence on the affairs of the day than the antics of 
the monkies at the zoo. Kings might flourish or fall, 
Republics might rise or crumble, Bolshevism might have 
us by the throat, and the comics could not be held to blame 
or to praise by their most ardent admirer or severest critic. 
If they reflect anything of the moment it must be a want 
of thought that should alarm us. If they are characteristic 
of the country, as a country’s humor has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be, then it is time for us to put on sackcloth and 
sprinkle our heads with ashes, for a country known by the 
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laugh that greets the comics must be on the verge of senility 
or a relapse into barbarism. 

The result then of any study of the comics is to bring 
us face to face with the unpleasant fact that in our sense 
of humor we have gone back to its lowest, most primitive 
form. To this extremity has his “conquering laugh” 
reduced the “ laughing animal.” If in Matthew Arnold’s 
opinion the American funny man of his generation was a 
national calamity, | shudder to think what the comics 
would have seemed had he lived to see them—what his 
word for them would have been when even a travelling 
Parsee can revile them as an atrocity. It may, it probably 
will be said that I am thrusting upon the comics an im- 
portance that does not belong to them, that they are for the 
people, and that the people would not understand a higher 
form of humor,—the “ people” when dragged in after this 
fashion, always meaning the multitude. But this is the 
sort of argument that invariably meets the bold man—or 
the bold woman—who ventures to detect deterioration or 
menace in any feature of our national life. It implies a 
lack of loyalty, a falling away from democratic grace, to 
criticize the silly sentiment and wholesale ineptitude in our 
theater, which is patronized by the people and must there- 
fore be adapted to their intelligence; or to object to the 
banality and vulgarity of our movies, since the movies cater 
for the people; or to recall with regret the illustrated maga- 
zines of twenty years or so ago because now—nobody yet 
has helped me to understand why—good illustration would 
fail to please the people; or, in a word, to be so ill-advised 
as not to swallow whole every standard set up by or for 
the people since they, in a democracy like ours, rule. 
Besides, theaters, movies, magazines, papers would not 
pay if they were not run for the people—though that the 
world might be better off if they did not pay is at least open 
to discussion, while the fact that the people have never been 
consulted is ignored. Anyway, it is treason to detect a flaw 
in God’s country, especially as with education the change 
will come. When the schools, colleges and universities 
scattered from end to end of our vast Republic have done 
their work, the millennium will be with us and the comics 
will be transformed into things of beauty, joys forever. 

But this is no argument, no explanation at all. What 
is apt to be forgotten today is that the standard of the peo- 
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ple in these matters has always been higher when they were 
not educated, when their taste was formed by tradition, 
when nobody bothered about what they wanted and they 
shared in the beauty with which most men were satisfied 
until, upon the coming of the cheap and nasty, most men 
revealed their real preference. Moreover, education is a 
boon that has never hitherto been denied to the Ameri- 
can. On the contrary, he has been educated for the last 
hundred and fifty years and more. He is what education 
has.made him; his theaters, movies, magazines and papers 
are the outcome of his educated taste. It is despite all that 
education has not done for him, that the optimist continues 
to look upon it as the one universal panacea, though the 
man who is not afflicted with optimism long since lost faith 
and wonders, with Henry Adams, that education does not 
ruin everybody concerned in it, teachers as well as taught. 
I can understand Frederick Harrison’s confession that he is 
“ against all education.” 

"The truth we shrink from admitting is that only the 
few have ever cared for the things that education gives 
us. In the days when education was for the few, the few 
set the standard, which the many, in their indifference, 
accepted without a murmur. But today it is not demo- 
cratic form to defer to the few in any question, even of 
taste, nor does democratic mean quite what it used to. The 
old-fashioned idea of democracy was that each man should 
be free to take advantage of his opportunities, whether he 
made more out of them than anybody else or not. The 
new-fashioned idea of democracy is that no man shall be 
free to get more out of his opportunities than anybody else, 
whether or no the strong are sacrificed in this struggle for 
equality. We are to be standardized, cast in the same 
mould, we are to have our feet neatly turned in the one 
path in which we all must go—no possibility left for what 
Wells calls “ the adventure of mankind.” The lowest intel- 
lect must be respected, for the rich in mind have no more 
right to a larger share of the world’s treasures than the rich 
in pocket. Under any circumstances, nothing is rarer than 
the man who thinks, as Anatole France’s revolting angels 
learned to their surprise. The man who thinks today must 
keep it to himself out of deference to the many who do 
not. Thought, like labor, must seek the lowest level that 
injustice may be done to none. Better do without all adven- 
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ture for mankind than let the intelligence and imagination 
it calls for become the monopoly of any one favored class 
or individual. 

With the logic of this policy the comics are in strict 
accord. Ata time when the efficient workman should turn 
out no more work than the inefficient, when the man who 
drinks wisely must not drink at all because the weakling 
drinks foolishly, it is only reasonable that nobody should 
laugh unless the feeblest minded can laugh with him. 
Inequality in our sense of humor would be a danger to 
democracy. The marvel is that there should be any man 
or woman of intelligence who does not see in this forcing 
down to the lowest level a demoralizing influence, a threat 
to the virility and independence of the race willing to 
accept it. It is because the comics play a leading part in 
the general demoralization and, as a reflection of our sense 
of humor, are a part of it, that they give a greater cause 
for tears than laughter. They make not for comedy, but 
for tragedy, the legitimate, inevitable expression as they 
are, of one of the most enfeebling fallacies of the day. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


‘ 


LONGFELLOW THE TEACHER 


ESTHER CLOUDMAN DUNN 


THE discovery of two slim little volumes in dove-col- 
oured cambric, written in 1830 for students of French 
in Bowdoin College, by an author who inscribed himself 
upon the modest title-page merely as “an instructor,” set 
me wondering about the academic life and interests of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The fascinating collec- 
tion to which these little books belong, with its record of 
the byways of his life, his scholarly pursuits and his views 
on the development of his native literature, mark an inter- 
esting phase in the history of American letters. 

With the hue and cry of modern methods in teaching 
all about us, we are likely to forget that other times than 
ours have been concerned with the grave problem of the 
direct method and similar issues. Longfellow himself was 
somewhat of a pioneer in the use of a truly modern method 
for teaching French to young American boys. As a young 
man of twenty-two years, after an A. B. from Bowdoin 
College and three years of residence in Europe in prepa- 
ration for the post, he became Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Bowdoin in the autumn of 1829. Before the 
Christmas holidays of the first term, he had in proof the 
text of a French grammar, translated from a French work 
in the same subject, and was planning a collection of 
French prose for use in his classroom. This in itself was 
interesting and was properly commended by Professor 
Ticknor of Harvard who praises “ the spirit that prompted 
you to such extra labour in order to promote the success 
of your department.” But on investigating the text one finds 
something more remarkable than the praiseworthy zeal of 
a young professor in his first appointment. Longfellow 
writes to his father from Bowdoin on December 20, 1829: 
“The more I see of the life of an instructor, the more I 
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wonder at the course generally pursued by teachers. They 
seem to forget that the young mind is to be interested in 
order to be instructed. Look at the text-books in use. What 
are they? Extracts from the best and most polished writers 
of the nation; food for mature minds, but a fruit that hangs 
beyond the reach of children.” Here is a sentiment that 
would rejoice the soul of the modern theorist in education, 
involving as it does the so-called “ doctrine of interest.” 
This letter, written while his French texts were in press, 
enunciates the general principle upon which they are con- 
structed. 

The first of these books, Elements of French Gram- 
mar, by L’Homond, “ translated from the French with notes 
and such illustrations as were thought necessary for the 
American pupil,” reveals something of Professor Longfel- 
low’s theory of the teaching of French, through his selection 
of quotations from the original preface. He quotes as fol- 
lows, translating: “ The first elements of a language cannot 
be too much simplified. When we speak to the young there 
is a quantity of knowledge to which we should limit our- 
selves, because they are not capable of receiving more—it is 
not by abstract definitions that things are to be explained to 
them, but by such obvious marks as shall render them easily 
distinguished.” L’Homond requires in the teacher a knowl- 
edge of child psychology: “I am aware,” he says, “ that in 
order to execute such a plan it is necessary to know what 
children are.” In taking leave of his book, he presents his 
general theory with a Gallic grace which Longfellow, un- 
consciously perhaps, seeks to retain in his translation: “ May 
its execution (the writing of the grammar) answer the only 
end I have in view, that of being useful and of sparing to 
that amiable age part of those tears which its first studies 
cause to flow.” Avaunt, advocates of the sterner discipline 
of other days and enter the modern educator with his theory 
of interest versus drudgery. 

In thus standing sponsor for L’Homond and his theories, 
the young Professor Longfellow implies his own preference. 
But in the second text-book, Manuel de Proverbes Dramat- 
iques, 2 companion volume to the grammar, he avows in a 
French preface his own pedagogical creed. After explain- 
ing that his book reproduces a collection of French proverbs, 
pn in Paris between 1768 and 1782, author unknown, 

ongfellow presents his doctrine. He begins by saying: “ La 
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langue francaise est par excellence la langue de la conversa- 
tion.” Then after emphasizing the responsibility which rests 
upon the instructor, he proceeds to enunciate the doctrine of 
interest. “ I/ faut que l’instruction soit ‘un sage, caché sous 
un joyeux maintien.’ Il faut que le coeur (notice the word 
with its emotional connotation) soit intéressé, afin que l’es- 
prit puisse étre instruit.” Even his choice of words here is in 
modern tradition. To affect the mind by way of the heart’s 
interest, is a present-day pedagogic theory. His next pair of 
words emphasizes the same idea “Je but proposé serait plu- 
t6t atteint, si l’on s’était avisé d’amuser, aussi bien que d’in- 
struire.” 

After this explanation of general theory, Longfellow 
makes his application of it to this particular book. If French 
is the language of conversation, opportunities for speaking 
it must be offered to the student. In the event of such occa- 
sions being lacking, “ Z/ faut lui donner des exercises, qui 
puissent y suppléer autant que possible.” The best means of 
supplying artificially such an opportunity is by way of 
dramatic dialogue, “pour graver fortement dans l’esprit d’un 
éléve les phrases idiomatiques d’une lanque, et pour lui faire 
prendre cette inflection de voix, par laquelle on reconnait un 
natif, dés qu’il parle.” In other words, in his practice here 
we have a forerunner of the modern French conversation 
book and the French Daily Life, the kind of book, which in 
these recent days has been so grimly limited to the phrases 
which an American soldier will need in France. 

Longfellow realized that as far as the increase of the 
reputation was concerned, the compilation of these texts was 
a more or less thankless task. He says somewhat naively: 
“Ce n’est pas dans un tel chemin (as that of writing a gram- 
mar) que l’on cherche a cueillir des lauriers, et 4d acquerir la 
renommé de savant.” Yet the fact that he did this thing and 
that he put into it the new wine of young experiment shows 
that the instinct of the teacher, in which he was to have a 
brilliant career, was only second to the instinct of the poet. 
And who shall say, with as diverse critics as Max Eastman 
and Mr. Robert Bridges to witness, that the function of the 
teacher and the poet are not different manifestations of the 
same creative impulse? 

In fact there were several years in Longfellow’s life 
when the interest in poetry gave way before the interest in 
teaching. In his inaugural address at Bowdoin College in 
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the autumn of 1830, with a seriousness which is very 
“young” and at the same time very engaging, he presents 
his conception of the function of the teacher. “I cannot help 
believing,” he says, “that he who bends in the right direction 
the pliant disposition of the young, and trains up the ductile 
mind to a vigorous and healthy growth, does something for 
the welfare of his country and something for the great inter- 
ests of humanity.” A part of this enthusiasm may be set 
down to the ardour of a young man in his first post; yet the 
same interest in academic matters stayed with him in more 
mature and balanced years. He performed faithfully and 
with success the task of writing on subjects of a specialized 
and academic character—which is still the duty of a con- 
scientious professor. He did a deal of reviewing for the 
scholarly periodicals, planned various elaborate works such 
as a Literary History of the Middle Ages, notes for which 
were published in the New York Eclectic Review for 1841. 
He undertook a series of articles for the North American 
Review on the origin and development of various modern 
languages. Another one of his self-imposed tasks was the 
translation and publication in American periodicals of 
various pieces of literary criticism which on account of 
being written in a foreign language were more or less inac- 
cessible to the American public. His work on Dante, of 
course, is well known. Throughout all of this, there is a 
certain amount of originality which made him more 
influential in the trend and tradition of American letters 
than is ordinarily supposed. The importance of Anglo- 
Saxon in the study of English literature, which is so much 
insisted upon nowadays, was emphasized by Longfellow. 
In a very detailed and erudite article on Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature, written in 1838, he says: “I cannot close this sketch 
of Anglo-Saxon literature without expressing the hope that 
what | have written may ‘stir up riper wits than mine to 
the perfection of this rough-hewn work.’ The history of 
this subject still remains to be written. How strange it is 
that so interesting a subject should wait so long for its 
historian.” In dwelling upon the importance of Anglo- 
Saxon, Longfellow shows his insight into the problems of 
literary history and criticism. - 

In the North American Review for January, 1832, he 
reviewed a new edition of Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. In 
this article, his estimate of the state of American culture 
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and letters shows that the function of teacher is developing 
into the more inclusive function of the man of letters. 
With the same fear that makes many conservative people 
to-day watch with apprehension the abnormal growth of 
“ vocational” education, Longfellow inveighs against the 
“utilitarian” spirit of the American public. He says: 


With us the spirit of the age is clamorous for utility,—for bare 
brawny, muscular utility—for visible, tangible utility. . . . Yet 
the true glory of a nation consists not in the extent of its territory, 
the pomp of its forests, the majesty of its rivers, the height of its 
mountains, but in the extent of its mental power, the majesty of its 
intellect, the height and depth and purity of its moral nature. 

No one can face the world-events of to-day and doubt 
that he has put his emphasis upon the things which do 
truly constitute the glory of nations. 

Going further in his observations upon American edu- 
cation, he finds that “the main current of education 
runs in a wide and not well-defined channel of im- 
mediate and practical utility. The main point is, how 
to make the greatest progress in worldly prosperity— 
how to advance most rapidly in the career of gain.” 
Against this crass utility in education, Longfellow 
protests. ‘“ We are much led astray by this word utility,” 
he writes. (I almost transcribed his word “ utility” by 
“ efficiency ”; for the same old enemy masquerading under 
another quasi-virtuous name, is still besetting us.) He 
continues : 

We are apt to think that nothing is useful, but what is done with 
a noise, at noon-day, and at the corners of the streets; as if action and 
utility were synonymous, and it were not as useless to act without 
thinking as it is to think without acting. 

In defining the American Philistine who cries without 
ceasing “ Utility” and complains that “ Poetry and the 
Fine Arts . . . will not till our fields, nor freight our ships 
nor fill our granaries and our coffers,” Longfellow draws 
an interesting parallel. He recalls that among the Gothic 
tribes, the corruption and degeneracy of the Western 
Empire were believed to be the result of a love of letters 
and the fine arts; and he adds that these people would not 
allow their children to be instructed in the learning of the 
ancient Mediterranean lands for fear of the same undesir- 
able result. It was this very fear of the effect of liberal 
studies upon practical success that Longfellow noticed and 
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deplored in the America of 1830. If he had been writing 
to-day, he would not have failed to point out that the same 
Philistine point of view prompted the educational dictum 
that went out from Berlin a few years ago discouraging 
the study of ancient cultural subjects, such as Latin, in the 
public schools. Undoubtedly Longfellow knew his Phil- 
istines and he portrays them in all their well-known mark- 
ings: 

They think that the learning of books is not wisdom; that study 
unfits a man for action; that poetry and nonsense are convertible 
terms; that literature begets an effeminate and craven spirit; in a 
word, that the dust and cobwebs of a library are a kind of armor which 
— not long stand against the hard knocks of the bone and muscle of 
the state. 


The fact that our country literally drafted boys into 
college in 1918 as one of the best means by which to 
develop the “bone and muscle of the state,” should be a 
final answer to that proverbial Philistine. 

It is characteristic and satisfying to find that the young 
professor and champion of culture offers, as a weapon for 
combating Philistinism in America, the development and 
influence of American poetry. It shows the unified aim 
of Longfellow’s activities whether as professor or as poet. 7 
From the intimate connection of poetry with the manners, 
customs and characteristics of nations “ one of its highest 
uses is drawn.” Therefore, he argues, “it seems every 
way important that now, while we are forming our litera- 
ture, we should make it as original, characteristic, and 
national as possible.” American poets “ have only to write 
more naturally, to write from their own feélings and | 
impressions, from the influence of what they see around | 
them, and not from any preconceived notions of what . | 
poetry ought to be, caught by reading many books, and | 
imitating many models.” In this plea to the poets to write 
from their own feelings and from the influence of what 
they see around them, Longfellow is only prescribing for ee 
America what Wordsworth prescribed for England in that 4 
revolutionary little preface to the Lyrical Ballads where 
he insists that “all good poetry is the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings”; and in application of his doc- 
trine, presents a volume of poems dealing with “ incidents 
and situations from common life,” and purporting to 
“relate or describe them throughout, as far as possible, in 
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a selection of language really used by men.” It is inter- 
esting that Longfellow should be criticizing the same affec- 
tations and lack of real feeling in American poetry that 
Wordsworth had marked and inveighed against in English 
poetry a generation before. And when Victor Hugo in 
La Preface de Cromwell, which appeared only four years 
before Longfellow’s review, maintains that “le poete,—ne 
doit donc prendre conseil, que de la nature [et] de la 
vérité,” and adds “ il n’y a d'autres régles que les lois gén- 
érales de la nature,” one realizes that Longfellow’s ideas 
for American poetry are well in accord with the most pro- 
gressive European theory. 

Though we are not accustomed to regard Longfellow 
as the sponsor of a new fashion in American poetry, yet if 
one will read most of his contemporaries who were much 
published and lauded at the time but whom a discrimi- 
nating posterity has kindly obscured, one will see that he 
was indeed an innovator. Like Wordsworth and Hugo, 
he put into practice his theories about the proper material 
and form for poetry. Such poems as The Village Black- 
smith and the Building of the Ship show by comparison 
with much of the unreal verse of his contemporaries that 
Longfellow has gone to his “own feelings and impres- 
sions ” and has sought “the influence of what he saw around 
him.” It is perhaps his faithful adherence in his poetry 
to this principle of sincerity of observation and feeling, 
which has allowed him to hold his position and to steadily 
gain in favor as the “ American Poet” in our national 
literature. 

Longfellow, the teacher, the critic, the poet, made a 
contribution to the sum of American letters which was at 
once sympathetic to our native genius and in advance of it 
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COVENTRY PATMORE 
BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


THE most austere poet of our time, Coventry Patmore, 
conceived of art as a sort of abstract ecstasy, whose source, 
limit, and end are that supreme wisdom which is the inner- 
most essence of love. Thus the whole of his work, those 
“bitter, sweet, few and veiled” songs, which are the fruit 
of two out of his seventy years, is love-poetry; and it is 
love-poetry of a quite unique kind. In the earlier of his 
two books, The Angel in the House, we see him, in the 
midst of a scientific generation (in which it was supposed 
that by adding prose to poetry you doubled the value of 
poetry) unable to escape the influence of his time, des- 
perately set on doing the wrong thing by design, yet unable 
to keep himself from often doing the right thing by acci- 
dent. In his later book, The Unknown Eros, he has 
achieved the proper recognition of himself, the full con- 
sciousness of the means to his own end; and it is by The 
Unknown Eros that he will live, if it is enough claim to im- 
mortality to have written the most devout, subtle, and sub- 
limated love-poetry of our century. 

Patmore tells us in The y seer the House that it was 
his intention to write 

That hymn for which the whole world longs, 

A worthy hymn in woman’s praise. 
But at that time his only conception of woman was the 
conception of woman as the lady. Now poetry has nothing 
whatever to do with woman as the lady; it is in the novel, 
the comedy of manners, that we expect the society of 
ladies. Prose, in the novel and the drama, is at liberty to 
concern itself with those secondary emotions which come 
into play in our familiar intercourse with one another; 
with those conventions which are the “evening dress” by 
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which our varying temperaments seek the disguise of an 
outward uniformity; with those details of life which are 
also, in a sense, details of costume, and thus of value to the 
teller of a tale, the actor on a stage. But the poet who 
endeavours to bring all this machinery of prose into the 
narrow and self-sufficing limits of verse is as fatally doomed 
to failure as the painter who works after photographs, 
instead of from the living model. At the time when The 
Angel was written, the heresy of the novel in verse was 
in the air. Were there not, before and after it, the magni- 
ficent failure of Aurora Leigh, the ineffectual, always inter- 
esting, endeavours of Clough, and certain more careful, 
more sensitive, never quite satisfactory, experiments of 
Tennyson? Patmore went his own way, to a more ingenious 
failure than any. The Angel in the House is written with 
exquisite neatness, occasional splendour; it is the very 
flower of the poetry of convention; and is always lifting the 
trivialities and the ingenuities to which, for the most part, 
it restricts itself, miraculously near to that height which, 
now and again, in such lines as “ The Revelation,” it fully 
attains. But it is not here, it is in The Unknown Eros 
alone, that Patmore has given immortality to what is im- 
mortal in perishable things. 

How could it be otherwise, when the whole force of the 
experiment lies in the endeavour to say essentially unpoeti- 
cal things in a poetical manner? 

Give me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words, 
was his wise, reasonable, and afterwards answered prayer. 
Was it after the offering of such a prayer that he wrote of 
Briggs, 
Factotum, Footman, Butler, Groom? 
But it is not merely of such “ vulgar errors” as this that 
we have to complain, it is of the very success, the indis- 
putable achievement, of all but the most admirable parts 
of the poem. The subtlety, the fineness of analysis, the 
simplified complexity, of such things as “ The Changed 
Allegiance,” can scarcely be overpraised as studies in “ the 
dreadful heart of woman,” from the point of view of a 
shrewd, kindly, somewhat condescending, absolutely clear- 
eyed observer, so dispassionate that he has not even the 
privilege of an illusion, so impartial that you do not even 
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do his fervour the compliment of believing it possible that 
his perfect Honoria had, after all, defects. But in all this, 
admirable as it is, there is nothing which could not have 
been as well said in prose. It is the point of view of the 
egoist, of the “ marrying man,” to whom 

Each beauty blossomed in the sight 

Of tender personal regard. 
Woman is observed always in reference to the man who 
fancies she may prove worthy to be his “ predestined mate,” 
and it seems to him his highest boast that he is 

proud 
To take his passion into church. 


At its best, this is the poetry of “being in love,” not of 
love; of affection, not passion. Passion is a thing of flame, 
rarely burning pure, or without danger to him that holds 
that wind-blown torch in his hand; while affection, such as 
this legalized affection of The Angel in the House, is a 
gentle and comfortable warmth, as of a hearth-side. It is 
that excellent, not quite essential, kind of love which need 
endure neither pain nor revolt; for it has conquered the 
world on the world’s terms. 

Woman, as she is seen in The Angel in the House, is a 
delightful, ‘adorable, estimable, prettily capricious child; 
demonstrably finite, ‘capturable, a butterfly not yet Psyche. 
It is the severest judgment on her poet that she is never 
a mystery to him. For all art is founded on mystery, and 
to the poet, as to the child, the whole world is mysterious. 
There are experts who tell me that this world, and life, and 
the flowing of times past into times to come, are but a simple 
matter after all: the jarring of this atom against that, a 
growth by explicable degrees from a germ perhaps not 
altogether inexplicable. And there are the experts in 
woman, who will explain to me the bright disarray of her 
caprices, the strangeness of her moods, the unreason of her 
sway over man; assuring me that she is mysterious only 
because she is not seen through, and that she can never 
be seen through because into the depths of emptiness one 
can see but a little distance. Not of such is the true lover, 
the true poet. To him woman is as mysterious as the night 
of stars, and all he learns of-her is but to deepen the 
mystery which surrounds her as with clouds. To him she 
is Fate, an unconscious part of what is eternal in things; 
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and, being the liveliest image of beauty, she is to be rever- 
enced for her beauty, as the saints are reverenced for their 
virtue. What is it to me if you tell me that she is but the 
creature of a day, prized for her briefness, as we prize 
flowers; loved for her egoism, as we love infants; marvelled 
at for the exquisite and audacious completeness of her 
ignorance? Or what is it to me if you tell me that she is 
all that a lady should be, infinitely perfect in pettiness; and 
that her choice will reward the calculations of a gentleman? 
If she is not a flame, devouring and illuminating, and if 
your passion for her is not as another consuming and refin- 
ing flame, each rushing into either that both may be co- 
mingled in a brighter ecstasy, you have not seen woman 
as it is the joy of the poet and the lover to see her; and your 
fine distinctions, your disentangling of sensations, your 
subtleties of interpretation, will be at the best but of 
the subject of prose, revealing to me what is tran- 
sitory in the eternal rather than what is eternal in 
the transitory. 

The art of Coventry Patmore, in The Angel in the 
House, is an art founded on this scientific conception of 
woman. But the poet, who began by thinking of woman 
as being at her best a perfect lady, ended by seeing 
her seated a little higher than the angels, at the right 
hand of the Madonna, of whom indeed she is a scarcely 
lower symbol. She who was a bright and cherished 
toy in The Angel in the House becomes in The Un- 
known Eros pure spirit, the passionate sister of the 
pure idea. She is the mystical rose of beauty, the 
female half of that harmony of opposites which is God. 
She has other names, and is the Soul, the Church, the 
Madonna. To be her servant is to be the servant of all 
right, the enemy of all wrong; and therefore poems of 
fierce patriotism, and disdainful condemnation of the fool- 
ish and vulgar who are the adversaries of God’s ordinances 
and man’s, find their appropriate place among poems of 
tender human pathos, of ecstatic human and divine love. 
And she is now, at last, apprehended under her most 
essential aspect, as the supreme mystery and her worship 
becomes an almost secret ritual, of which none but the 
adepts can fathom the full significance. 

Vision, in The Unknown Eros, is too swift, immediate 
and far-seeing to be clouded by the delicate veils of dreams. 
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Give me the steady heat 

Of thought wise, splendid, sweet, 

Urged by the great, rejoicing wind that rings 
With draught of unseen wings, 

Making each phrase, for love and for delight, 
Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty night: 


that is his prayer, and it was not needful for him to 


remain 
Content to ask unlikely gifts in vain. 


Out of this love-poetry all but the very essence of passion 
has been consumed; and love is seen to be the supreme 
wisdom, even more than the supreme delight. Appre- 
hended on every side, and with the same controlling ardor, 
those “ frightful nuptials” of the Dove and Snake, which 
are one of his allegories, lead upward, on the wings of an 
almost aerial symbolism, to those all but inaccessible heights 
where mortal love dies into that intense, self-abnegating, 
intellectual passion, which we name the love of God. 

At this height, at its very highest, his art becomes 
abstract ecstasy. It was one of his contentions, in that 
beautiful book of prose, Religio Poetae, in which thought 
is sustained throughout at almost the lyrical pitch, that the 
highest art is not emotional, and that “ the music of Handel, 
the poetry of A®schylus, and the architecture of the Par- 
thenon are appeals to a sublime good sense which takes 
scarcely any account of “the emotions.” Not the highest 
art only, but all art, if it is so much as to come into existence, 
must be emotional; for it is only emotion which puts life 
into the death-like slumber of words, of stones, of the 
figures on a clef. But emotion may take any shape, may 
inform the least likely of substances. Is not all music a 
kind of divine mathematics, and is not mathematics itself 
a rapture to the true adept? To Patmore abstract things 
were an emotion, became indeed the highest emotion of 
which he was capable; and that joy, which he notes as the 
mark of fine art, that peace, which to him was the sign of 
great art, themselves, the most final of the emotions, inter- 
penetrated for him the whole substance of thought, aspira- 
tion, even argument. Never were arguments at once so 
metaphysical and so mystical, so precise, analytic and pas- 
sionate as those “ high arguments” which fill these pages 
with so thrilling a life. 

The particular subtlety of Patmore’s mysticism finds 
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perhaps its counterpart in the writings of certain of the 
Catholic mystics: it has at once the clear-eyed dialectic of 
the Schoolmen and the august heat of St. Theresa. Here 
is passion which analyzes itself, and yet with so passionate 
a complexity that it remains passion. Read, for instance, 
that eulogy of “ Pain,” which is at once a lyric rapture, 
and betrays an almost unholy depth of acquaintance with 
the hidden, tortuous, and delightful way of sensation. 
Read that song of songs, “ Deliciae Sapientiae de Amore,” 
which seems to speak, with the tongue of angels, all the 
secrets of all those “ to whom generous Love, by any name, 
is dear.” Read that other, interrupted song, 


Building new bulwarks ’gainst the infinite, 


“ Legem tuam dilexi.” Read those perhaps less quintes- 
sential dialogues in which a personified Psyche seeks wis- 
dom of Eros and the Pythoness. And then, if you would 
realize how subtle an argument in verse may be, how 
elegantly and happily expressed, and yet not approach, at 
its highest climb, the point from which these other argu- 
ments in verse take flight, turn to The Angel in the House 
and read “ The Changed Allegiance.” The difference is 
the difference between wisdom and worldly wisdom: wis- 
dom being the purified and most ardent emotion of the 
intellect, and thus of the very essence of poetry; while 
worldly wisdom is but the dispassionate ingenuity of the 
intelligence, and thus of not so much as the highest sub- 
stance of prose. 

The word “ glittering,” which Patmore so frequently 
uses, and always with words which soften its sharpness, 
may be applied, not unsuitably, to much of his writing in 
this book: a “ glittering peace ” does indeed seem to illum- 
inate it. The writing throughout is classical, in a sense in 
which perhaps no other writing of our time is classical. 
When he says of the Virgin: 


Therefore, holding a little thy soft breath, 
Thou underwent’st the ceremony of death; 


or, of the eternal paradox of love: 
’Tis but in such captivity 
The unbounded Heavens know what they be; 
when he cries: 


O Love, that, like a rose, 
Deckest my breast with beautiful repose; 
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or speaks of “ this fond indignity, delight”; he is, though 
with an entirely personal accent, writing in the purest clas- 
sical tradition. He was accustomed always, in his coun- 
sels to young writers, to reiterate that saying of Aristotle, 
that in the language of poetry there should be “ a continual 
slight novelty’; and I remember that he would point to 
his own work, with that legitimate pride in himself which 
was one of the fierce satisfactions of his somewhat lonely 
and unacknowledged old age. There is in every line of 
The Unknown Eros that continual slight novelty which 
makes classical poetry, certainly, classical. Learned in 
every metre, Patmore never wrote but in one, the iambic: 
and there was a similar restraint, a similar refusal of what 
was good, but not (as he conceived) the highest good, all 
strangeness of beauty, all trouble, curiosity, the splendor 
of excess, in the words and substance of his writing. I find 
no exception even in that fiercely aristocratic political verse, 
which is the very rapture of indignation and wrath against 
such things as seemed to him worthy to be hated of God. 

Like Landor, with whom he had other points of resem- 
blance, Coventry Patmore was a good hater. May one not 
say, like all great lovers? He hated the mob, because he 
saw in it the “ amorous and vehement drift of man’s herd 
to hell.” He hated Protestantism, because he saw in it a 
weakening of the bonds of spiritual order. He hated the 
Protestantism of modern art, its revolt against the tradition 
of the “ true Church,” the many heresies of its many wan- 
derings after a strange, perhaps forbidden, beauty. Art 
was to him religion, as religion was to him the supreme 
art. He was a mystic who found in Catholicism the suf- 
ficing symbols of those beliefs which were the deepest emo- 
tions of his spirit. It was a necessity to him to be dog- 
matic, and he gave to even his petulances the irresistible 
sanction of the Church. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


MUSIC OF THE MONTH 


AN OPERATIC BLUE BIRD 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


For the edification of future generations who may come 
upon these yellowing pages, we preserve herewith a 
memento of some remarkable happenings of a certain holi- 
day season in New York, quoted from the veracious World 
of the third day following the one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteenth Christmas after the birth of Our Lord: 

New York will be painted blue during the first week of January 
to symbolize happiness in honor of the American visit of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, author of “ The Blue Bird.” 

Blue Bird Week will begin officially Jan. 5. The city has given 

rmission to stretch across Fifth Avenue a banner with a large blue- 
ird and an inscription, ““ Welcome to Maeterlinck.” The Retail Dry 
Goods Association has urged merchants to decorate their show win- 
dows with blue draperies, lights and merchandise. Blue Bird booklets, 
candy and cigarettes will be sold. 


And it was recorded that the great ladies of our local 
aristocracy, who have so conspicuously modeled their lives 
after the precepts to be learned from Le Trésors des Hum- 
bles, were heard murmuring to themselves, on their way 
to their opera-boxes, this guiding aphorism from the Mas- 
ter’s essay on Silence: “From the moment that we 
have something to say to each other, we are compelled to 
hold our peace. . . . It is idle to think that, by means 
of words, any real communication can ever pass from one 
to another.” Also, there be those who swear that, in cross- 
ing Fifth Avenue beneath the flapping banner bearing the 
Sign of the Blue Bird, they overheard these words from The 
Treasure of the Humble fall from the lips of the traffic 
policeman as he turned the semaphore to “ Go”: “ Beauty 
is the unique ailment of our soul, for in all places does it 
search for beauty.” As for our Board of Aldermen, it rose 
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handsomely to the occasion, and caused to be exhibited in 
the subway trains (displacing temporarily, through the 
graciousness of the Interborough management, the engross- 
ing Subway Sun) that revered and famous saying out of 
Pelléas et Mélisande: “ L’ame humaine est trés silencieuse. 
; L’ame humaine aime 4 s’en aller seule.” It was 
indeed a memorable week for the citizens of New York, 
and to this day our policemen, street-cleaners and motor- 
men still wear proudly in their lapels the pretty Blue 
Bird buttons distributed by the Mayor in honor of the great 
event. As for Mr. Maeterlinck, he has, we believe, shaken 
the dust of this mystical and symbol-loving metropolis from 
his otherworldly soles, and is instructing Middle West- 
ern Chautauquas concerning wisdom and destiny, and 
whether it is cheaper to keep a bee or a Ford. 

New York, therefore, will have to solace itself for a 
while with the concrete legacy of all this poetic and spir- 
itual excitement, which also was its occasion and excuse: 
the opera made by Albert Wolff out of Maeterlinck’s play, 
The Blue Bird, and exhibited at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with a thrilling clamor of band-playing and horn- 
tooting and laurel-crowning, two days after Christmas. 
pong Pag the $40,000 accruing to it from this perform- 
ance, Mr. Maeterlinck has a vivid conception of New 
York’s enthusiasm for mystic morality and philosophic 
beauty, and the Metropolitan has Mr. Wolff’s incompar- 
ably advertised opera. As for those old-time friends and 
students of Mr. Maeterlinck’s genius, they still have the 
original text of The Blue Bird, and their memories of it 
as it was before an inept and commonplace music-maker did 
his best to spoil it. 

It is one of the glaring defects of what one may call 
aesthetic penology that there are no laws to estop medio- 
crities who happen to be composers from laying destruc- 
tive hands upon a literary or dramatic masterpiece. 
There they lie, such superb subjects as Romeo and 
Juliet, Paolo and Francesca, Don Quixote, Monna Vanna, 
at the mercy of despoilers like Gounod, Zandonai, Mas- 
senet, Fevrier,—whose lasting epitaph in the minds of 
an “acute and honorable minority” must be this: 
They defiled a masterwork. The Roméo et Juliette 
of Gounod, the Monna Vanna of Fevrier, the Don 
Quixote of Massenet—what are they but prostitutions 
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of ideal dramatic material to the ends of sentimentalists 
and vulgarians? These things are not easy to forgive—espe- 
cially when one speculates upon the uses to which such 
subjects might have been put by opera-makers of 
Fogg Imagine a Francesca da Rimini composed by Loef- 
er, a Monna Vanna composed by Strauss! If Lilliputians 
and incompetents, barbarians and weaklings, must produce 
operas, should not society restrain them from maltreating 
and debasing such great themes as cry imperatively for 
great music? Should it not restrain Mr. Ozias J. Pugsley, 
whose empty futility has been abundantly demonstrated, 
from using as an cperatic subject Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra? Should it not lay prohibitory hands upon Mr. 
George Washington Teets before he has a chance to 
bamboozle the guileless Metropolitan Opera Company into 
roducing his opera based upon Synge’s Riders to the Sea? 
ust we forever stand aside in complacent impotence 
while artless artisans and heavy-handed lightweights have 
their degrading sport with noble texts—with plays and 
poems and chronicles that should be preserved inviolate for 
composers gifted and skilful enough to render them with 
eloquent justice? All composers, all operatic composers at 
least, should, we think, be licensed, as are chauffeurs and 
doctors and other potential mischief-makers—licensed by 
a Board composed of poets and docile madmen and anti- 
rohibitionists. Such a Board might have preserved The 
lue Bird of Maeterlinck from such a mishap as it has suf- 
fered at the hands of Mr. Wolff. 

We shall not claim that this play is one of human- 
ity’s indispensable possessions; but certainly it is among 
the loveliest things of the theatre—a delectable and 
exquisite compound of tenderness and humor, beauty and 
fantasy, profundity and playfulness. In it are unfor- 
gettable passages—moments of authentic greatness, when 
the probing emotion of the poet starts the deeper 
springs; and there is the ineffable charm that over- 
lies the text from beginning to end. For such a play, no 
test of capacity in a composer could be too searching. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a play of Maeterlinck’s (save that 
last and lamentably unrepresentative drama of contempo- 
rary violence) which does not call for a special equipment 
on the part of the musician. Maeterlinck’s world is, like 
Blake’s, shut away by a cloud and a river and an enchanted 
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forest. Its terrain is not free to all, or to many. Only those 
who approach it with a certain rare and fine simplicity, a 
delicate candor, a sympathetic understanding of the ways 
of its people and a deep love of its shadows and lights 
and contours, will find their passports honored in this land 
“where the wind passes like the hand of some fine etcher 
over the surface ’—where the landscape is “ not of dreams 
or fancy, but of places far withdrawn”, seen as through a 
strange veil . . . “in no ordinary night or day, but as 
in some faint light of eclipse, or in some brief interval of 
falling rain at daybreak, or through deep water.” 

Mr. Albert Wolff is not of this predestined company. 
He is a young Frenchman, still under forty. He has been 
a conductor at the Opéra-Comique, where he has of course 
studied many scores, many styles. Perhaps he has absorbed 
too much music for his own good. Certainly he has noth- 
ing to say on his own account; what he says in his 
music to The Blue Bird is as unimportant in itself as it is 
inadequate for its special purpose. Mr. Wolff writes what 
we would have called, in those old days when the German 
language was respectable, Kapellmeistermusik—the music 
of a well-grounded routinier, derivative, respectably pro- 
ficient, wholly undistinguished. 

Mr. Wolff has made it known that his setting of The 
Blue Bird has had the sanction of Mr. Maeterlinck and 
meets with his approval. “I insisted,” confided Mr. Wolff 
to the New York Times, “ upon having Maeterlinck do all 
the necessary rearranging of The Blue Bird. If I had 
suggestions to make | sent them to him to pass on before 
I composed a note of music for that particular part. And 
so we are still friends in spite of having become col- 
laborators.” To the Sun Mr. Wolff imparted the assur- 
ance that “ Mr. Maeterlinck has given his frank and 
kindly approval of my music; if the great public find it 
but one-half as much to their liking as did the author, I 
shall feel overjoyed.” 

When it is recalled that Debussy’s miraculously perfect 
translation into tone of Pelléas et Mélisande failed to win 
Maeterlinck’s approval, Mr. Wolff’s earnest assurances 
wear a pleasantly humorous aspect. They are still more 
droll if one remembers that the admirable Maeterlinck is 
said to be tone-deaf, and, like most men of letters, loves 
music as little as he understands it. 
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To be frank, Mr. Wolff has taken an exquisite and dis- 
tinguished and very beautiful play and has encumbered it 
with music that is feeble and dull when it is his own, and 
derivative when it has strength and character. We see no 
reason for mincing words in this matter. Mr. Wolff is 
one of those contemporary Frenchmen whose ethical 
standards permit them to help themselves from the 
rich treasure-house of France’s greatest composer. Debussy 
is dead now, and the horde of industrious music-wrights 
who have for years been adopting his inventions have grown 
bolder. They are seemingly quite conscienceless, these 
clever and appreciative little parasites; or else they are 
incredibly unaware of the nature of their acts. Unfortun- 
ately, there seem to be no laws against this kind of aesthetic 
acquisition. ‘There is nothing to stop a composer from 
taking a beautiful harmonic progression, an eloquent 
arrangement of chords, a melodic phrase, from a master- 
piece by a dead genius, incorporating it in his own score, 
and sending it forth to win such praise as it may from those 
who are not sufficiently familiar with the original to call 
him to task for his parade of borrowed plumes. To some ex- 
tent, of course, this kind of musical reproduction may be un- 
conscious. But, whether unconscious or deliberate, it is out- 
rageous that a composer who should be devoting his time 
to window-dressing or free verse should be able to impress 
the unsophisticated by a display of second-hand eloquence. 
It would not be tolerated in literature. Digby Sweet, the 
aspiring sonneteer of East Orange, N. J., would not dare 
to incorporate lines from Rupert Brooks’ 19/74 in one of 
his own productions and expect to escape rebuke. Why, 
then, should Mr. Albert Wolff be indulgently viewed when 
he remembers a beautiful and thrilling effect from 
Debussy’s Pel/éas and weaves it into his score at a place 
where it will do the most good? If Mr. Wolff is so stupid 
or so forgetful that he does not know when he is uttering 
the thoughts of a man whose music he has intimately 
studied and interpreted as a conductor, he ought to arouse 
himself and learn to speak his own thoughts, if he has any. 
If he is knowingly using the ideas of a dead genius, it 
is time he was called to account for it. 

We have neither the space nor the inclination to identify 
in detail Mr. Wolff’s reverberations. Any one who 
knows well the score of Pelléas et Mélisande will feel at 
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home in confronting certain pages in The Blue Bird. Two 
typical instances of Mr. Wolff’s indebtedness to Debussy 
will be sufficient to start the curious on their tour of inves- 
tigation. Let the observer scrutinize the setting of the 
words of Grandfather Tyl beginning: Parce que nous ne 
pensons plus a l'heure. . . . and ending: Ils appel- 
lent huits heures, in the second scene (Le Pays du Souvenir) 
of the first act of Mr. Wolff's Blue Bird, and place 
this passage beside Debussy’s setting of the speech ad- 
dressed by Arkel to Mélisande in the fourth act of Pel/éas. 
Then let him skip to the last scene of Mr. Wolff’s Blue Bird, 
note the succession of “ninth” chords in bars 7, 8, 9, 10 on 
page 295 of the piano partition, and compare them 
with the harmonies that accompany Golaud’s words: 
Toutes ces vieilles foréts sans lumiére, in the second 
scene of the second act of Pelléas. We are not deal- 
ing here with ordinary forms of musical speech—the 
sort of thing that is common property among musicians, like 
a conventional cadence or modulation. These are extraor- 
dinary and striking inventions. They are effective as Mr. 
Wolff uses them, and well they may be, for they were con- 
ceived by an incomparable genius. Mr. Wolff has no right 
to them. If he does not realize this fact, he ought to be told. 

If Mr. Wolff were a composer of power and original- 
ity, he could borrow an occasional idea and nobody would 
care a hoot. But to borrow with impunity one must have 
plenty to say on one’s own account. Only they that have 
may take, and get away with it. The impecunious must 
keep their hands in their own pockets. It is the rule in our 
material existence; it is the rule in art. A harsh principle, 
but it holds. And it applies precisely to Mr. Wolff. When 
he speaks his own pieces, instead of Debussy’s or someone 
else’s, the result is not cheering. He has missed with a 
deplorable consistency every great opportunity offered him 
by his text. That infinitely touching scene in the graveyard, 
with Tyltyl’s immortal exclamation, J/ n’y a pas de morts; 
the nocturnal dream-garden with its skyful of bluebirds; 
the antiphonal chant of the mothers in the Kingdom of the 
Future—these things go for little or nothing in the music. 
As the imaginative curve of the play ascends, the music 
perversely falls. 

It remains to be said that the Metropolitan has bestowed 
upon the opera a lavish and beautiful setting, though 
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hardly a persuasive one. The Metropolitan has an odd 
aversion to contemporary masterworks, and this glorifica- 
tion of the second-hand and the tenth-rate is not surprising. 
However— 


The audience was one of those exclusive ones in which the aris- 
tocracy of wealth and social position are preéminent. . . . It was 
estimated that the receipts were at least $40,000. The crowd paid $15 
each for tickets, $2 each for souvenir programmes, and $1 each for 
souvenir pins. 

Among those present were 


Poor Maeterlinck! 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


. 
. 
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Tue Lire or Joun MarsHatt. By Albert J. Beveridge: Volumes 
III and IV. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


What impresses one most in the last half of Senator Beveridge’s 
Life of Marshall, as in the two earlier volumes, is the satisfyin 
wholeness of the work— its completeness in every part as vital historical 
narrative. Marshall’s opinions are, to be sure, a part and an important 
part of the history of his times; but it is no less true that “ the history 
of the times is a part of Marshall’s greatest opinions.” Realizing 
fully the significance of this dual relation, Senator Beveridge has 
re-written that part of American history in which John Marshall is 
the central figure, in a manner as broadly informative as it is stirring 
in its appeal. 

The author’s treatment of the case of Marbury vs. Madison well 
illustrates his general method. “ Marshall’s course, and indeed his 
opinion, in this famous case, cannot be understood without a thorough 
knowledge of the notable debate in Congress which immediately pre- 
ceded it.” It was part of the settled policy of Jefferson and the Repub- 
licans to drive the Federalists out of that last stronghold in which they 
had, according to the Republican view, taken refuge—the Supreme 
Court. Unfortunately, “the manners, language, and conduct of the 
judges themselves, together with their use of the bench as a political 
rostrum, their partizanship as to the European belligerents, their merci- 
less enforcement of the [English] common law—aroused that public 
fear and hatred of the courts which gave Jefferson and the Republicans 
their opportunity.” Just what this statement means, just how natural 
was the feeling of the public and how inevitable the attack upon the 
Judiciary, cannot really be understood without the aid of those highly 
illustrative and piquant facts which Senator Beveridge discerningly 
selects and supplies. The Federalists were over-conservative, the 
Republicans were hostile to the courts—these statements are scarcely 
instructive; they need to be given the fullest personal and political 
meaning before one can realize that the history to which they furnish 
the key is anything but a series of foregone conclusions. 

Similarly, in order to understand the significance and value of 
American Nationality today, one must know and grasp as a human 
phenomenon the political strife and intrigue which surrounded the early 
years of the Supreme Court. 

But for Federalist arrogance, Federalist hatred of France and zeal 
for Great Britain, Federalist laws against liberty of the press and 
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freedom of speech, and the harshness and insolence of Federalist 
judges, Marshall’s opinion in Marbury vs. Madison “ might never have 
been written; the Supreme Court might have remained nothing more 
than the comparatively powerless institution that appellate judicial 
establishments are in other countries; and the career of John Marshall 
might have been no more notable and distinguished than that of the 
many ghostly figures in the shadowy procession of our judicial 
history.” 

Conservatism, however, provoked the bitter Republican attack. 
The battle began in earnest with the debate in Congress over the repeal 
of the judiciary law of 1801. In his message on this subject, Jefferson 
had originally included a declaration that the right exists in each | 
department “ to decide on the validity of an act according to its own 
judgment and uncontrolled by the opinions of any other department.” 
On better consideration, he struck out this strong passage; but the 
colorless words he actually used did not conceal from Fisher Ames and 
others his real purpose. “ The message announces,” wrote Ames, “ the 
downfall of the late revision of the Judiciary ; economy, the patriotism 
of the shallow and the trick of the ambitious. . . . The U. S. 
Gov't . . . is to be dismantled like an old ship. . . . The 
State gov’ts are to be exhibited as alone safe and salutary.” 

This was almost exactly true. The excellent judiciary law enacted 
by the Federalists in 1801 was to be repealed, “on the pretext of 
pe Rr extravagance, but in reality to oust the newly appointed Fed- 
eralist judges and intimidate the entire National Judiciary.” And this 
the Republicans were determined to do despite the deficiencies of the 
much over-praised Judiciary act of 1789, a law, says Senator Beveridge, 
which did not entirely satisfy anybody except its author, Oliver 
Ellsworth; a law the defects of which caused John Jay to refuse 
reappointment as Chief Justice. 

On the floor of the Senate, the real issues gradually came out. 
“Let gentlemen consider well before they insist on a power in the 
Judiciary which places the Legislature at their feet,” cried the not 
very discreet Republican, Breckenridge, in the enthusiasm of debate. 
“The candles now dimly illuminating the little Senate Chamber,” 
narrates Senator Beveridge, “ shed scarcely more light than radiated 
from the broad, round, florid face of Gouverneur Morris. Getting to 
his feet as quickly as his wooden leg would permit, his features beaming 
with triumph, the New York Senator congratulated ‘this House, and 
all America, that we have at length got our adversaries upon the 
ground where we can fairly meet.’ ” 

Despite mistakes in Republican tactics, however, the repeal was 
passed on March 3, 1802. On the 23d of April a further law was 
enacted which by abolishing the June session of the Supreme Court 
suspended the Court for fourteen months. When the Court convened 
in February, 1803, the case of Marbury vs. Madison was still pending. 
With the beginning of the year, too, the Republican attack entered 
upon another phase. The House impeached John Pickering, Judge 
of the United States District Court for the District of New Hampshire. 
In Pennsylvania a Republican House had impeached Judge Alexander 
Addison. The Republicans had avowed their intention to remove 
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Samuel Chase from the Supreme Bench, and they openly threatened 
to oust Marshall and his Federalist associates in case the court decided 
Marbury vs. Madison in the manner generally expected. 

The decision when it came was a complete surprise. The entire 
National Judiciary had submitted to the repeal and was holding court 
under the act of 1789. All the justices of the Supreme Court except 
the Chief Justice held that “ practice and acquiescence under it has 
fixed the construction.” In declaring unconstitutional Section 13 of 
this same act, Marshall took the bull by the horns with a vengeance. 
“ For courage, statesmanlike foresight, and, indeed, for perfectly calcu- 
lated audacity,” his decision of the constitutional point in Marbury vs. 
Madison “has few parallels in judicial history.” Perhaps no other 
historian has so effectually emphasized the importance of this the first 
of Marshall’s great opinions as has Senator Beveridge. “ Were such 
an answer not then given, it was not certain that it could ever be made. 
As it turned out, but for oye vs. Madison, the power of the 
Supreme Court to annul acts of Congress probably would not have 
been insisted upon thereafter. For, during the thirty-two years that 
Marshall remained on the Supreme Bench after the decision of that 
case, and for twenty years after his death, no case came before the 
court where an act of Congress was overthrown; and none had been 
invalidated from the adoption of the Constitution to the day when 
Marshall delivered his epochal opinion.” 

It is because Senator Beveridge not merely stresses the importance 
of constitutional doctrines from the point of view of an able lawyer 
and an enlightened historian, but also supplies for them a rich interpre- 
tative setting that his accounts of Marshall’s great cases are so 
impressive and so convincing. He combines, indeed, the broad, 
impersonal view of the historian with the penetration of an astute 
politician. Few writers of American history or biography have been 
qualified thus as both scholars and men of public experience. Senator 
Beveridge has produced a record as conscientiously complete and 
accurate as a thesis offered for a doctorate, but as spirited and actual as 
the essays of a Macaulay or the reminiscences of a Lord Rosebery. 
He gives us, in other words, not merely the facts of history, or com- 
ments on those facts, but the essential drama of history, in which every 
motive, as well as every issue, is clear. Into this drama fit personal 
characteristics, as in a great play. Never a man rises to speak in court 
or Senate, but the reader is enabled to know him and to visualize him. 
Pinckney, Randolph, Webster—these and many other notable persons 
one seems to see and hear. The reader catches the thrill of the moment, 
and instantaneously glimpses the great permanent issues lying behind 
the temporary situation. 

To the understanding of every case, a brilliant analysis of the 
general political or economic situation is made to contribute, and thus 
one is able to grasp fully the truth of the statement that Marshall’s 
opinions in the most important cases were really great state pa 
and to appreciate the seeming paradox of calling Marshall a “ judicial 
statesman.” 

Thus, in these volumes of the Life of John Marshall, the 
combined story of Aaron Burr’s conspiracy and of the prosecution of 
Burr is told for the first time—a most revealing narrative. The discus- 
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sion of Fletcher vs. Peck includes a thorough account of the corrupt 
Georgia land legislation and its consequences. Sturges vs. Crownin- 
shield is prefaced by a remarkable chapter upon the financial and moral 
chaos of the country in the year 1819. The political interests involved 
in the Dartmouth College case are fully developed. The large signifi- 
cance of McCulloch vs. Maryland is seen through the attacks upon 
Marshall and his doctrines which immediately followed the decision of 
that famous case—attacks which at length widened to take in the 
questions of slavery and secession. Cohens vs. Virginia is exhibited as 
“in fact a state paper designed to meet a crisis” growing out of the 
Missouri question. “ Could John Marshall have seen into the future, 
he would have beheld Abraham Lincoln expounding from the stump to 
the farmers of Illinois, in 1858, the doctrines laid down by himself in 
1819 and 1821.” A full consideration of conditions preceding and 
following the decision of the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden impressively 
explains and justifies the statement that “ no other judicial pronounce- 
ment in history was so wedded to the inventive genius of man and so 
interwoven with the economic and social evolution of a nation and a 
ple.” 

History and biography are at one in the latter part of this work 
even more fully than in the earlier volumes. But though the inspira- 
tional and informative effect of the whole as history has been chiefly 
emphasized, the impression should not be left that the author has 
neglected the more intimate duties of a biographer. This is far from 
being the case. Senator Beveridge is a skilled delineator of human 
nature as it is not merely upon forensic occasions but in its commoner 
states. Every man of whom he writes he makes alive and at the same 
time, with the tact of a novelist, assigns to his proper position in the 
human scale. Thus all become interesting. The glimpse that we get, 
for example of the eccentric Weems, “ part Whitefield, part Villon, a 
delightful mingling of evangelist and vagabond, lecturer and politician, 
writer and musician,” is more rewarding than most character sketches 
found in fiction. Of Marshall’s associates, Justice Story, in particular, 
is drawn with care and fullness, his relation to the Chief Justice 
serving admirably to illustrate the intellectual qualities of both men. 
Marshall himself, Senator Beveridge has portrayed in his social 
relations as well as in the discharge of his judicial duties, in his 
occasional moments of human weakness or wavering as well as in his 
heroic acts. 

“We must imagine,” writes the author, “a man very much like 
Abraham Lincoln . . . Marshall and Lincoln were equally good poli- 
ticians ; but although both were conservative in their mental processes, 
Marshall lost faith in the people’s steadiness, moderation, and self 
restraint, and came to think that impulse rather than wisdom was too 
often the temporary moving power in the popular mind; while the 
confidence of Lincoln in the good sense, righteousness, and self-control 
of the people became greater as his life advanced. If, with these 
distinctions, Abraham Lincoln were, in imagination, placed upon the 
Supreme Bench during the period we are now considering, we should 
have a good idea of John Marshall, the Chief Justice of the United 
States.” Unquestionably, this striking parallelism helps to give 
impressive unity to the story of how our nation was made. 
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Tueopore Roosevett’s Letrers To HIS CHILDREN. Edited by 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A man is only half a man who is not also something of a child. In 
the strictly scientific and evolutionary view, as John Fiske so con- 
vincingly pointed out, sympathy with childhood is the soul of family 
life and the fundamental element in morality. And so it was not 
merely sentiment, it was sound philosophy, which prompted Theodore 
Roosevelt to say that he would rather have his letters to his children 
published than anything that had ever been written about him. 

Theodore Roosevelt stood for an ideal of fully developed American 
manhood ; these letters set the seal of genuineness upon that ideal, for 
they reflect sincerity, zest, moral health, the integrity of the whole 
personality. They express, indeed, genius, in the sense of a capacity 
for great fullness and richness of life; for to be a companion to one’s 
children as Roosevelt was a companion to his requires exactly this. It 
is not without reason that Samuel Butler declared that the naming 
of a kitten is a test of moral and intellectual greatness; and Tolstoy, 
it will be remembered, had in his earlier and saner state of mind, an 
exquisite adaptability to the child mind. 

To the strong and healthy personality, life is really all of a piece: the 
zest of childhood goes over into manhood, and the mature mind feels 
with undiminished sensibility the delights, the sorrows and struggles 
of childhood. Roosevelt’s strenuosity was not a pose; it was the ex- 
pression of a splendid appetite for life. To realize the truth of this 
statement to the full, it is necessary, however, to compare two different 
phases of his interest in life as exhibited in these letters. 

“T hope you had as successful a trip in Florida,” he wrote to Ker- 
mit, “ as I have had in Texas and Oklahoma. The first six days were 
of the usual Presidential tour type, but much more pleasant than ordi- 
narily, because I did not have to do quite as much speaking, and there 
was a certain irresponsibility about it all, due I suppose in part to the 
fact that I am no longer a candidate and am free from the everlasting 
suspicion and ill-natured judgment which being a candidate entails. 
However, both in Kentucky, and especially in Texas, I was received 
with a warmth and heartiness that surprised me, while the Rough 
Riders’ reunion at San Antonio was delightful in every way. Then 
came the five days’ wolf hunting in Oklahoma, and this was unalloyed 
pleasure, except for my uneasiness about Auntie Bye and poor little 
Sheffield. General Young, Dr, Lambert, and Roly Fortescue were 
each in his own way just the nicest companions imaginable ; my Texas 
hosts were too kind and friendly and open-hearted for anything. I 
wanted to have the whole party up at Washington next winter. The 
party got seventeen wolves, three coons, and any number of rattle- 
snakes. I was in at the death of eleven wolves. . . . I never 
took part in a run which ended in the death of a wolf without getting 
through the run in time to see the death. It was tremendous galloping 
over cut banks, prairie dog towns, flats, creek bottoms, everything. 
One run was nine miles long, and I was the only man in at the finish 
rego the professional wolf hunter Abernethy, who is a really wonder- 
ul fellow.” 
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The quick rebound from depression, the eager interest in men, 
concern for others, and joy in sport, are all strikingly present here. 
They are characteristic of the man who had “a bully time” as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Similarly, “it was because he at heart 
regarded it as ‘ great fun’ and was in complete accord with the child- 
ren,” says Mr. Bishop, “that they delighted in him as a playmate.” 
He was whole-hearted in his work, whole-hearted in his sport, and, to 
crown all, whole-hearted in his play with children. This is the really 
majestic fact about him; this is what most convincingly shows his 
greatness as a human being. 

Compare with the gusto of the passage just quoted the following, 
written to his daughter Ethel in 1906: “ Your letter delighted me. 
I read it over twice and chuckled over it. By George how entirely I 
sympathize with your feelings in the attic! I know just what it is to 
get up into such a place and find the delightful, winding passages where 
one lay hidden with thrills of criminal delight, when the grown-ups 
were vainly demanding one’s appearance at some legitimate and ab- 
horred function: and the once-beloved and half forgotten treasures, 
and the emotions of peace and war, with reference to former com- 
panions, which they recall.” 

Thus, Roosevelt was great in a role which no man can successfully 
simulate, and the part of his personality that loved and appreciated 
childish things joined without a break to the part of his nature that 
rejoiced in manly struggles, whether on the moral or merely on the 
athletic plane. Here was no lesion, no duality of soul. And so, it 
may be said that without these letters, Roosevelt’s genius and char- 
acter cannot be fully, or even justly, understood. 


Tue PuiLosopHy or Conriict. By Havelock Ellis. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The effect of the great war upon most thinkers seems to have been 
at the same time to deepen the desire for essential truth and to repress 
the enthusiasm of speculation and theorizing. In war time it has 
seemed peculiarly a duty to write sincerely, peculiarly a sin to dream 
and argue light-heartedly or irresponsibly. Contact with stern reality 
has proved just at first somewhat confusing: life on the whole has 
proved bigger and more baffling than had been realized. On the whole, 
the war literature speaks repressed emotion seeking outlet in new and 
larger conceptions which have to be groped after in doubt and darkness. 

Something of this effect may perhaps be perceived in Havelock 
Ellis’s book of essays, The Philosophy of Conflict. These essays, like 
so many of the discourses written under the influence of the war, are 
even excessively tentative, and at the same time betray a slight tendency 
toward grandiloquence. But Mr. Ellis is a soundly scientific and evo- 
lutionary thinker; he is also a man of unusually wide vision and un- 
usually varied interests; and so there are in this book of his, despite 
its war-time hesitancy and obscurity, strong thoughts and stimulating 
suggestions. 

Progress is the principal theme of The Philosophy of Conflict. It 
cannot be said that the author proves, or even undertakes to prove that 
man actually does progress, but he finds ground for optimism in the 
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youth of humanity. Old civilizations one after another have decayed, 
and our own has proved at least a partial failure, yet the men of a new 
era will simply declare, “ There has been no civilization yet!” As for 
war, the frightful ogre of today, it is not immortal. To be sure, there 
are no indications that mankind is undergoing a change of heart that 
will make war in the future unthinkable. The method of evolution 
indeed has never seemed to resemble very closely that ofa revivalist. 
Man learns by experience, but slowly, and he is not “ converted,” even 
by events. Still, “ we can see the line along which war must eventually 
disappear even without any active human interference. Its two causes 
are already decaying. The excessive birth-rate is falling, and neces- 
sarily falls with every rise in culture. Excessive industrialism has like- 
wise passed its climax.” Conflict, however, must remain. “ The world 
is cemented with blood and sweat; without pain and fortitude—that is 
to say, without struggle and conflict—there would have been no world 
at all. Thus it is that there is no standing ground anywhere for the 
pacifist of the (in the strict sense) namby-pamby type; as little as 
there is for the militarist, since both alike support the delusion that, 
with the ending of war, struggle and heroism would vanish from the 
earth.” Thus the philosophy of conflict is a very different thing from 
the philosophy of war—a thought of deep implication, for the clear 
statement of which we may well be grateful. 

The pendulum of life swings forward and back across the plotted 
track of progress; yet though the swing backward seems to equal the 
swing forward, life never, perhaps, comes back to exactly the same 
place. Progress achieved spirally is a possibility. But the optimism 
that just looks straight ahead is seldom justified. If Martin Luther 
could have lived forty years longer, “it would have been his fate to 
realize that the man who above all others had prepared the way for 
the purification and reinvigoration of the ‘ Anti-Christ of Rome and 
his greasy crew’ was that same Father Martin Luther who seemed 
to have dealt the Church so deadly a blow on All Saints’ Eve, 1517.” 
English, thought is now swinging back toward the point of view of 
Herbert Spencer—a wholesome change, though it pm oes not seem to 
follow of necessity that Spencer is the Law and the Prophets. 

Many of Mr. Ellis’s essays are of a more practical nature. There 
is much wisdom in his chapter upon the drink problem—the essence 
of which is that “it is only by the slow process of civilizing our lives 
and humanizing our manners ” that we can overcome the evil. The 
essays on women— “‘ The Mind of Woman”; “ The Politics of Wom- 
en”; “ Equal Pay for Equal Work ”—are remarkable rather for the 
distillation of common sense out of scientific facts of many different 
sorts than for the novelty or even the definiteness of the conclusions 
reached. Eugenics is, perhaps, the author’s favorite subject, and to this 
several chapters are devoted. In one of them, Mr. Ellis outlines what 
seems to be the most definite and scientific eugenic programme that has 
yet been offered. “We need not trouble overmuch concerning hasty 
eugenic legislation and the legal regulation of marriage,” he declares. 

; There will be time enough to invoke compulsion and the 
law when sound knowledge has become universal and when we are 
quite sure that those who refuse to act in accordance with sound 
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knowledge refuse deliberately or because they are congenitally in- 
capable of anything else. These constitute the irreducible minimum 
of the incapable group.” 

Of the several literary essays that are included in this volume the 
only remarkable piece is that entitled “ A Friend of Cassanova’s,” a 
study of Justina Wynne, whose Essays are “more instructive and 
more amusing than many bepraised books of today.” Here, if not else- 
where one finds instances of Mr. Ellis’s unusual psychological and 


literary penetration. 


TRAILING THE BotsHeEviki. By Carl W. Ackerman, special corres- 
pondent of the New York Times. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


From Mr. Ackerman’s fascinating, if somewhat unsystematic and 
confusing account of conditions in Russia, as he saw them during an 
extended stay, three principal ideas emerge. Sometimes Mr. Acker- 
man’s facts strikingly confirm his general views; sometimes they seem 
comparatively unrelated, so that one reads with little sense of being 
generally enlightened ; but always they are interesting. 

In the first place, there is in Russia no true public opinion—only 
a great variety of opinions. Here are some of the expressions that 
Mr. Ackerman heard: 

“yz. Russia can never help herself to order. There never will be a 
strong government in Russia until the Allies establish such a govern- 
ment and maintain it. 

“2, Without military aid from the Allies the Bolshevists will never 
be overthrown. 

“ 3. If all foreigners would get out of Russia and let the Russian 
people alone, there would soon be order here. 

“4. A military dictatorship is the only solution of Russia’s present 
problems. 

“5. The Russian people want a monarchy. A Socialist govern- 
ment is not the wish of a majority of the people. 

“6, The Social Revolutionists made the first revolution a success, 
and Russia’s salvation lies in their hands. 

In all, the author gives twelve different varieties of opinion current 
in Asiatic Russia today. What it all means is comparatively simple. 
“*To our homes,’ and not ‘ To the front,’ is the cry of the Russian 
people today. If the wish of these people could be expressed in a few 
words, it would be this: ‘ Let us live at home in peace.’ ” 

In the second place, the failure of the Allies to support the All- 
Russian Government was a calamity for Russia. ‘“ The All-Russian 
Government was not doomed to death, but done to death by the failure 
of the Allies in uniting upon a Russian policy. But for this mistake 
the history of Russia today might be totally different.” The responsi- 
bility rests largely with America. Our representatives in Russia had 
sent to President Wilson a report recommending that a small detach- 
ment of men be sent from Vladivostok, together with detachments 
representing other nations to the Ural front to assist the Czecho- 
Slovaks. After careful consideration, the President replied that the 
proposed plan had been vetoed by the chief of staff of the army. Thus 
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by “the failure of the United States to join the Allies and do what 
obviously should have been done” the whole course of Russia’s future 
was changed. 

In the third place, there is in Russia a nucleus for future recon- 
struction from within. This is the amazingly successful organization 
of co-operative societies, having nothing to do with the Bolshevist 
Government, which have saved the country, in part, from economic 
anarchy. Here at least one finds Russian efficiency. Mr. Ackerman’s 
account of the Russian Co-operative Unions is instructive and hopeful. 

There is no great mystery about Bolshevism itself, one gathers from 
this book. It is the rule of the under dog. It is a form of anarchy 
that inevitably springs up after war, and before reconstruction, like 
fire-weed on a field burnt over and not tilled. That it is not only dif- 
ferent from the League of Nations plan, but so strictly opposed to it 
that the one is the only alternative to the other, is an assumption that 
Mr. Ackerman frequently states, but never proves. 


